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Soccer players shoot for football pool scheme 


Volume 10. No. 47 (Issue 412) 


by Allan Parker 
THE New Zealand Football 
Association, administrator of 
the nation’s soccer players, is 
warming up on the sideline for 
a new year application to run a 
money'Spinning football pools 
scheme. 

The association has tackled 
the Government in the pasr 
about running a pooh scheme. 
But it has met a stout defence 
from Internal Affairs Minister 
Alan Highet. 

Now it has formed a private 
company, New Zealand Foot¬ 
ball Fools Limited, in an effort 
to bolster its chances of win¬ 
ning Government approval. 

The parent body also hopes 
that changes to the Gaming and 
Lotteries Act in 1077 which 


gave the Minister increased 
powers to grant and license 
prize-winning competitions 
will help them get that ap¬ 
proval. Previously, the Minis¬ 
ter could give such authority 
for schemes only with an*ag¬ 
gregate prize list of less than 
$500. That restriction has now 
been removed. 

At the time of the Act’s 
review, the association made an 
application to conduct a foot¬ 
ball pools scheme. Minister 
Highet was non-commital, but 
was enthusiastic about pro¬ 
spects lor the introduction of 
the Australian-based Lotto 
lottery. 

Now that the new provisions 
of the Act have had a number of 
years to operate and Lotto ap¬ 


pears to have won the wooden 
spoon, the association feels it is 
an appropriate time to re-apply 
for pools approval. 

New Zealand Football Pools 
Ltd, a $100 capital company, 
was registered in August this 
year, partly to have a system in 
place if approval is granted but 
also to protect the “football 
pools” name. 

Basic Government thinking 
behind previous rejections has 
centred on a concern that only a 
certain amount of money 
should be invested by New 
Zealanders in gambling each 
year. 

If Government approval was 
finally received, the association 
estimates it would take about a 
year to get a system into ope¬ 


ration. It would have to look 
overseas for the expertise to 
establish and initially run a 
football pools scheme and 
would model the local scheme 
around an overseas system. 

The basic British system is 
based on the home, away and 
draw principle and takes in the 
four English and Scottish 
professional divisions. But, this 
basic system requires a more 
thorough knowledge of the 
game to assess win, loss and 
draw chances. 

It also relics on the fact that 
the teams in the scheme have 
their own home grounds. 

When Australia established 
its own pools scheme, it 
recognised that knowledge of 
the game is not as thorough as 


in Britain. Also, many of the 
teams do mu have their own 
home grounds, but share 
grounds with other teams. 

The Australian system was 
thus designed to allow pm iters 
without a knowledge of the 
teams to select their entries on a 
straight numbers basis. The 
scheme was promoted to all 
Australians by the use of TV, 
film and uthcr local personali¬ 
ties. 

In many ways the Australian 
adaptation is similar to the 
tamed US “numbers” racket, 
in which entrants select 
numbers such as hinhduics nr 
telephone numbers and hope 
they match up at the end of the 
day. 



rhc ^w Zealand 
promoters of a foOiball 
scheme arc not able to identify 
the system that would be u^j 
here. But, with the locals 
1,11,1 N >»ular to Australia, the 
crans- 1’asman system would 
probably be preferred. 

And while the pools event* 
are run by private enterpri* 
with either little or no sha¬ 
reholdings by the spon\ 
governing body, it iscxwmeh 
unlikely that the Nw-Zstoj 
Government would allots 
private enterprise to get in¬ 
volved in such a money-spin¬ 
ning gambling project. 

Total ownership of the Xcn 
Zealand Pools Lid, ih( a- 
social ion hopes, will help 
smouth that particular barrier. 

Fouihall sources repaid *• 
unlikely the chances that the 
Government would allow ifi. 
association to keep all the 
profits from j football*hfiae. 

Realistically, promoter'. *■! 
die scheme recognise thixlw 
suggest the profits could k 
chii n lie I led back into all 'p-ri 
rather lhan disappear into 
Government coffers through 
taxation. 

ITutc are several "piicii' 

9 flic New Zealand Sp* 
Foundation, 

• l lie llntiiu.il tor Reac¬ 
tion and Sport; 

• The New ZcjLoJ 
Olympic and ComnMWKilih 
(iaxne.s Association; 

• A specially-csuNi*hi\l 

trust fund lor sport 

Hvon if ihcUmwrowwJiJ 
decide to cream ulf thepn*)" 
through taxation, the jr 
porters argue, it could iw 
grunt the money Many* ™ 
above bodies. 

Politically, this couldafl™ 

:i good move; the Govcmnicm 

would be seen to he 
gambling but would ^ 
across as benevolent 



sport, iJjcnutionsmatornwna 

The football assoeuw^r- 
gues that while it 
snort, it remains w* * , 
body to run a loud* 11 1* 
scheme. 

Its runs 22 log*• ^ 

weekend through us 

national league ad' 1 " 
regional leagues. bk 

ough to run o ^ 
pool", says association 
tary, Stewart Goodman- 
Also, says Gooding; 

^ the nations - 

— is notsmtrfwj'T 
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V olley of ‘Julian must go’ 
shots fired at minister 


TH E Government is being told 
by Shipping Corporation di¬ 
rectors and senior management 
that Harry Julian must go. 

Four directors went to 
Transport Minister Culin 
MeLachlan last week to ask that 
deputy chairman Julian bo 
removed from the board. 

If Julian remains, they and 
some senior management staff 
will resign, NliK understands. 

Some National MPs are 
known to have reservations 
about Julian’s appointments to 
both the Shipping Corporation 
and Pacific Forum Line boards. 
The group includes at least one 
Cabinet Minister. 

Inliun was appointed deputy 
chairman of the Shipping 


Corporation last year over the 
heads of two foundation direc¬ 
tors, James Maddren and Ian 
Mackay — both experienced 
businessmen. 

The four directors who went 
to MeLachlan were MacKay 
(chairman of the Waterfront 
Industry Commission), Mud- 
dren, David Cooper, and Bruce 
Ryan (chairman of the Exports 
and Shipping Council). They 
agree to make no public sta¬ 
tement about what happened. 

Rut it is understood they 
warn Julian’s removal because: 

• They fed that a better 
qualified person could he 
found; 

• They feel ilini appoint¬ 
ments to the Shipping Gorpu- 


CFM for proxy fight 


THE stage is set for n spirited 
proxy battle when Canterbury 
Frozen Meat Company 
shareholders meet for their 
annua! meeting on December 
15. 

Ar issue is an agenda item 
whieh provides for CFM's 
nominal capital to be increased 
from $9.9 to $40 million. 

Company chairman lan 
McKcllar proposes that this 
financial restructuring be 
achieved by the creation of 
20,100,000 additional $1 
shares. 

In his annual report, 
McKellar explains the change: 
"It is considered desirable for 
the company to have a reserve 
of unissued shares ..." 


CFM shareholders have ex¬ 
pressed concern n» S’UK about 
the niiiv'i\c capital rv.irtn.mr- 
ing. 

Ji was obvious, said one, that 
a major takeover or merger 
move was afoot. 

Rather than be laced with a 
bland statement about 
‘‘desirability’’ in the chairman's 
report, shareholders should be 
involved in a decision of this 
magnitude. 

It was ridiculous to believe 
there is no significant motive 
behind rhedoublingof nominal 
capital, another argued. 

A IBR inquiries laic last week 
indicated that CFM’s move was 

Continued on Page 5 


How IDC treads on wine 


by Warren Berryman 

OUR wine is too expensive for 
the long-term good of the wine 
industry. Grapes, packaging 
and bottles are too expensive. 
Mark-ups on wine are too high. 

Consumer resistance to high 
prices will prohibit the wine 
industry from achieving its 
1986 sales targets unless soar¬ 
ing price increases are con¬ 
tained. 

The wine industry is over¬ 
protected, a burden on the 
consumer unjustified by the 
industry’s export performance. 
It is paralysed by a cost-plus 
attitude inimical to consumer 
interests and not conducive to 
export growth. 

These are the home truths 
contained in the Industry 
Development Commission 
report on the wine industry. 

The 125-page document is 
stamped “confidential Until 
released by the Minister". 

Copies of the report have 
gone to the Wine Institute and 
selected wipe companies. 

The IDC’s task ip its own 
words was to “assess” the po¬ 
tential of the wine producing 


industry' to contribute to the 
future growth of the economy, 
raking into account the interests 
of the wine producing industry, 
consumers, and the distributive 
trades and recommend a stra¬ 
tegy for future development". 

The report begins with an 
analysis of the cost structure in 
the industry and finishes up 
with a point-by-point plan for 

the future. . 

The Wine Institute, grape 
growers, and liquor 
wholesalers all took their 
knocks from the IDC when 
their interests were balanced 
against consumer interests and 
the needs of the economy as a 
whole. 

In short the IDC report was 
an economic document, not a 
pre-election plan to package 
and deliver political patronage. 

On Page 16 we present an 
outline of the IDC report - 
without the Minister's permis¬ 
sion bui in the interest of the 
public which paid die IDC’s 
wages, the wine consumer, and 
IDC economists who might 
like to have their report con¬ 
sidered intact, before it is tem¬ 
pered by political considera¬ 
tions. 


ration board should take into 
account applicants’ experience 
and nut appear to he jobs fur the 
hoys. One ul the lour director* 
luld S'HR: “If I stay on with 
Julian on the hoard my 
professimml integrity and su¬ 
ms will be at issue”; 

• They are concerned that 
Julian’s private inierols may 
be in amllict with Ins position 
un the board; 

• They I eel lhai Shipping 
Corporation Muff do nm like 
Julian and that his presence is 
not conducive m good team¬ 
work. 

Maddren and MaeKav went 
to see Mel .uchlati on December 
13 last year asking for iulian’x 
removal. 

The four directors lev I that 
going to McLj'-hlmi last week 
was proper and constitutional. 
Their main fear is a backlash 
against the corporal ion and its 
Mnff if Muldoon fights tnr his 
Iricnd. 

Corporation executives last 
week declined to comment. 
They do not want to become 


involved in the politicking. 

“YVedmiT want in bum any 
bridges.. ."saidone. Bui in ihe 
industry, corporation staff are 
known to be unhappy. 

“IfMuldoiunligsliis heels in 
about ill is you will find mn only 
four directors resigning Inn ai 
least two senior management 
staff as well," a highly placed 
shipping source said. 

The four directors indicated 
loMcl .achHm iheir willingness 
in see Mu Mi urn. Bui for the 
present the matter rests in 
Me Lachlan's corner. 

There inny have been a 
misunderstanding in Cabinet 
about Julian’s appointment. 
One of the directors is said to 
have told Me Lachlan n was not 
true lhai lie supported Julian, 
contrary in what he believed 
('.abniei may hive been led to 
think. 

A major concern .inning -.he 
four directors and senior Mall V 
that the 1 lovetnn-ieni might 
appoint Julian as chairman 
when Sir Tom Skinner retires 
in April next year. 


They feel the i oh shun) d go to 
it man with more experience m 
-.hipping and /or commerce, 
preferably someone wlm came 
up through the Shipping Cor¬ 
poration ranks. 

Shipping Corporation arti¬ 
cles call lor ret ireinentat age 72. 
But past chairman John Or¬ 
mond wa:, a Unwed mcxiciul his 
term to see the ship, New 
Zealand Pacific, come on line. 

It is understood that Sir'loin 
would like ii> extend his term, 
perhaps for two years. 

Julian's appointment to the 
Pacific For tun 1 .ino board is the 
subject »>1 a inure recent charge 
ol “jobs |or die boys”. 

Julian replaced«mvernincnl 
appointee K I* Shea, cutting 
short his latot iwo-ye.it term 
by 10 months. 

In Parliament the other day, 

1 abirttr MPs l : ddy Isbcy and 
Fraser Colman asked dial the 
House note that Shea’s term, 
h.td been cut short and th u 
Julian was a close personal 
friend and business associate of 
Muldoun. 
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The business 
week 

AA Finance Ltd is seeking a 
further $2,750,000 registered 
secured debenture stock with 
the right to retain a further $4.5 
million in oversubscriptions, 
paying a max imum interest rate 
of 15 per cent. 

AUflex Holdings Ltd un¬ 
audited net profit for six 
months to September 30 was 
$720,684 (last year $780,641). 
An interim dividend of 4.25c — 

8.5 per cent - will be paid on 
January 30. 

BnlllnB Industries Ltd un¬ 
audited net profit for six 
months to September 30 was 
$436,000(last year $ 1,028,000). 
An interim dividend of 3.25c - 

6.5 per cent — will be paid on 
December 9. 

Henry Berry Ltd unaudited 
net profit for six months to 
September 30 was $492,937 
(lost year $456,085). An interim 
dividend of 5.75c — 11.5 per 
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cent - will be paid on January 
31. 

Bridgevale Mining Ltd'a 

issue of 4.1 million 50c shares 
was heavily oversubscribed. 
Trading prices opened between 
140-165c. 

Brother Distributors Ltd 
unaudited net profit for six 
months to September 30 was 
$56,748 (last year $66,740). An 
interim dividend of 4c will be 
paid on December 12. 

Capital City Radio Ltd 
unaudited net profit for six 
months to September 30 was 
$133,000 (last year $150,200). 
An interim dividend of 3c -12 
per cent — will be paid on 
December 22. 

CBA Finance Holdings 
Ltd is seeking $10 million first 
ranking debenture stock with a 
maximum interest race of 15 per 
cent. 

Computer Consultants 
Ltd's stock exchange listing 
lias been deferred until 
December 16. 


DalhofT & King Holdings 
Ltd unaudited net profit for 
six months to September 30 was 
$485,000 (last year $381,000). 
An interim dividend of 3.5c — 7 
per cent - will be paid on 
January 21. 

Dominion Brewery Ltd un¬ 
audited net profit for six 
months to September 30 was 
$2,886,000 (last year 

$2,152,000). An interim 

dividend of 4.25c - 8.5 percent 
— will be paid on December 22. 

Donaghys Industries Ltd 
will take over Auckland based 
cordage maker Lawrence 
Textile Mills Ltd. 

Farmers Trading Co Ltd 
unaudited net profit for six 
months to September 30 was 
$3,094,600 (last year 

$2,949,791). An interim 

dividend of 3c - 6 per cent - 
will be paid on January 20. 


profit). No interim dividend 
will be paid. 

Hawkins Holdings Ltd un¬ 
audited net profit for six 
months to September 30 was 
$172,095 (last year $252,137). 
An interim dividend of 2.5c - 5 
per cent - will be paid on 
December 16. 

Brother Distributors Ltd 

unaudited net profit for six 
months to September 30 was 
$56,748 (last year $66,740). An 
interim dividend of 4c will be 
paid on December 12. 

ICINZ Ltd net profit for the 
year ended September 30 was 
$6,943,000 (last year 
$7,357,000). A final dividend of 
1 IcwillbcpaidonFebruary 12. 

Lanes Industries Ltd un¬ 
audited net profit for six 
months to September 30 was 
$157,303 (last year $109,616). 


Fountain Corporation Ltd Leyland Investments Ltd 
unaudited net loss for six willmakcal for 4 rights issue of 
months to September 30 was 200,000 50c shares at a 
$519,000 (last year $339,616 premium of 30c. 
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NZ Forest Products Ltd 
unaudited net profit for six 
months to September 30 was 
$22,234,000 (last year 

$18,455,000). An interim 
dividend of 10c will be paid 
during February. 

M O'Brien & Co Ltd’s issue 
of 250,000 15 per cent specified 
preference shares were over¬ 
subscribed. 

Odlins Ltd unaudited net 
profit for six months iu Sep¬ 
tember 30 was $2,320,598 (last 
year $1,859,711). An interim 
dividend of 3c will be paid on 
February 27. 

Prestige/Holcproof NZ 
Ltd changed its name to 
Holeproof Industries Ltd on 
December 1. 

Quill Morris Ltd unaudited 
net profit for six months to 
September 30 was $149,286 
(last year $ 166,649). An interim 
dividend of 3.5c — 7 per cent - 
will be paid. 


they continued the slide frnr, 
the March quarter. 

FARMERS are moving ka 
imo beef and rapidly 
sheep flocks. In the yw, 

June 30 beef cows and brS 

heifers were up 3.77 pe/Z 

breeding ew„ 4.8 per onS 

the national flock up 7 * 
■cent at 68,765,000. F 

PERMITS were issued fa 
1248 new buildinp in Oqoto, 
a drop of 18.2 per cent oodi 
actual figure a year earlier. 


IMMIGRATION boostedd{ 
population by 11^27 in Oc¬ 
tober, 2500 less than a year jp. 
The outward drain eased 
slightly in the October year, t 
net loss of 14,418 compared» 
33,471 a year earlier. 0vml) 
the population is again growir| 
after two years of decline, upsa 
estimated 0.42 per cent - 
13,000 to 3,118,000. 


Free trade chances enhanced by officials’ meeting 


by Colin James 

A HIGHLY positive report on 
, new trans-Tasman trading 
relationship is expected to go to 
Prime Ministers Robert Mul- 
doonand Malcolm Fraser from 
i meeting in Wellington this 
«ek of top bureaucrats from 
both countries. 

This will enhance the like- 
Ghood of a far-reaching new 
free trade agreement early next 
year. 

A 17-strong team of Aus¬ 
tria officials, headed by the 
fonanent secretary of trade 
ad resources, Jim Scully, will 
i meet a New Zealand team 
headed by Treasury secretary 


If you run a small business and you think you 
could use a small computer, our guidebook won't 
tell you all you need to know. But it will tell you 
the right questions to ask. 

It provides a basis for evaluation so that you can 
choose between the bewildering proliferation of 
small computers and small computer companies 
and suppliers who'll start banging at your door 
the minute they hear you're in the market for a 
small business computer. And it'll help you zero 
in on the best system for your particular needs. 
We've written the booklet In ordinary everyday 
English in a multiple choice and/or direct question 
format There are six sections: 

1. Evaluating the Vendor. 

2. Evaluating the Software. 

3. Evaluating the Hardware. 

4. Evaluating the Total System. 

5. Evaluating the Financial Considerations. 

6. Justifying the system. 

Our guide isn't a sales pitch for Data General and 
there's no charge for it But naturally we hope 
we're one of the systems you evaluate. 

Our booklet's designed to make you a tough 
customer to satisfy. Obviously at Data General 
we feel we're pretty good at satisfying tough 
customers. 


Economic 

indicators 

IMPORTS again grew faster 
than exports in the September 
year, pushing the balance of 
payments $857 million into the 
red compared to a deficit ot 
$558 million a year earlier. The 
September quarter was also 
worse, $403 million to $299 
million. The Govern incut 
burrowed an extra $373 million 
overseas in the September 
quarter and repaid $132 mil¬ 
lion. 

STRIKES lost 205,693 work¬ 
ing days in the seven months to 
July 31, involving 75,332 
workers in 226 stoppages. 

RETAIL slocks value kept 
pace with inflation in the year to 
September 30,up 17.7 percent. 
Clothing stocks incrcused least 
by value, 10.5 per cent, while 
grocery and dairy stocks 
showed the greatest rise, 23.6 
per cent. Sales went up 21 per 
cent in the same year though 
seasonally adjusted per head 


MONEY supply, Ml, it 
growing faster, 12.4 perctmin 
the yea r t o October, up from 5.5 
per cent in the March year. The 
wider money supply, M3 
slowed slightly, 14.2 per cent 
compared to 14.8 percemimhe 
September year and 15.7 per 
cent in March. 

The United Stales prime 
lending rate rose .75 percenti*' 
18.5 percent. 


The week 
ahead 


WEDNESDAY: NZ to- 
trial Gases AGM, LwetHuii- 
Watties AGM, Hastings 
Wilsons Distillers AGM- 
Dunedin. 

THURSDAY: L D Nulun 
AGM, Auckland. 

Trans-Ashburton 
Ashburton. ... 

Phillips and Impey w** 
Auckland. 

FRIDAY: Joseph Nathm * 
Co AGM, Lower Hun. 
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Noel Lough on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

Their purpose: to agree on 
the text of a joint report to their 
Governments and to prepare 
heads of agreement for signing 
by the Prime Ministers at a 
meeting tentatively scheduled 
for next February. 

That report is expected to say 
there is no significant reason 
why a new, comprehensive free 
trade agreement should not go 
into operation from mid-1982. 

For most products, that 
would be the start of a five-year 
phase-out of tariffs and, where 
import licences or quota apply, 
an automatic annual increase in 
allocations. 


Forasmall number of others 
the day of reckoning will be put 
off, but not indefinitely. 

Much of the work, by the 
officials, since the Prime Min¬ 
isters gave the go-ahead in 
March, has been to find tech¬ 
nical solutions to potential 
stumbling blocks. 

One of the most important — 
export incentives - has been 
resolved by the two manufac¬ 
turers organisations, the Con¬ 
federation of Australian In¬ 
dustry and the New Zealand 
Manufacturers Federation. 

The two have agreed that 
their countries’ respective 
schemes—New Zealand's is the 
more generous - should be 


reviewed by 1982 with an un¬ 
derstanding that elements that 
distort trans-Tasman trade will 
be removed or harmonised by 
the end of the five-year tariff 
phase-out period. 

On “intermediate goods" - 
materials and components - a 
“set of solutions has been put in 
place", according to sources. 
These will be tested in action 
over the next two months as the 
Australians intensify in¬ 
dividual products that they 
consider at risk. 

The Nafta ghost appears to 
' have been firmly laid to rest. 

Some manufacturers here 


had argued for a revamped 
Nafta but officials have reject¬ 
ed this in favour of a new ar¬ 
rangement with three key dif¬ 
ferences if it is to be com¬ 
prehensive. 

All goods will be included; it 
is to have a high degree of au¬ 
tomatism, allowing the min¬ 
imum of room for governments 
to interfere, as they did to the 
detriment and evential atrophy 
of Nafta; it is to have a high 
degree of predictability, en¬ 
abling investment decisions to 
be planned ahead. 

Sources emphasise that this 
week’s report is technical in 


nature and the contents must 
pass through political hoops. 

But politicians have been 
kept fully informed. In this 
country there have been almost 
weekly reports to the Cabinet 
economic committee, prompt¬ 
ing Foreign Minister Brian 
TaJboys to comment: “This 
horse is beginning to come up 
pretty fast". 

Given the commitment in 
principle by the Prime Minister 
last March and the confidence 
among officials that technical 
solutions are available to dif¬ 
ficulties identified then, the 
likelihood of a positive decision 
early next year is high. 


Lion negotiating to bail Wiri out of the mire 1 Aussie dumping canned 


LION Breweries is negotiating 
ilnK to save South Auckland’s 
Wiri Licensing Trust from 
financial ruin. 

The crust owes almost $ 1.25 
loillionaml reportedly is losing 
itom $5000 a week. 

More than $400,000 of the 
mist's debts are in the form of 
Hrtk loans with the Manukau 
City Council as guarantor. 

Linn wants to lease the Wiri 
■feraion sited in Great South 
Red, adjacent to the Mnnuk.iu 
■-uy Centre. There is a tavern 
aiding, with separate 
*MmIc and accommodation 


The brewery plans a mil- 
U-dollar sprucing for the 
intrust operation including 
Opening of a Cobb and Co 
'Mnirim. 


Wiri has been dogged by 
financial difficulties since it 
opened in 1974. 

Among earlier attempts at 
resuscitation, members of suc¬ 
cessful northern trusts such as 
Portage last year set up a com¬ 
mittee to advise the man¬ 
agement at Wiri. But creditors 
owed huge sum- to liquor 
merchants, Hughes and Cossar 
and Campbell and Ehrenfricd 
which became anxious, and a 
lew months ago a committee 
was established to manage the 
operation. 

An infusion of capital ob¬ 
viously was needed to get n 
back imo profit. 

Lion Breweries is not among 
the trust’s biggest creditors but 
has been frustrated by l»val 
residents at regional pulls in iis 
efforts to build taverns in East 


Tamaki, in the Springs Road 
area, and in Papatoccoc. 

It offered a 16-year lease 
arrangement, it is understood, 
with a rental to start and h 
percentage of profit in the later 
years. This would give the trust 
die chance ro pay off its debts 
and have another chance — if 
interested — in 16 years. 

The Maiuikan City Council 
has been enthusiastic lor such a 
resolution of its problems as 
guarantor lor the bank loans. 

Hie decision to try lur a lease 
was made last Ocmbci, but 
legal advice suggcsiod that the 
trust had no right to sell or lease 
under the Licensing Trusts 
Act. 

Last week, a move was made 
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• The name and address of ovary business, tradesman and professional 



for a private members Bill to be 
drafted for local Ml 1 Roger 
Douglas to pilot thnmgh the 
House, enabling the deal to be 
clinched. But it was too late in 
the session to guarantee the 
legislation would make it, ac¬ 
cording to one source. 

It is understood some con¬ 
tractual arrangements will he 
made iu enable Lion n» take 
over the operation before 
Christmas and pioieii the im¬ 
mediate capital outlay it would 
expCLt to push into die trust's 
operation immediately. 

Thudecisimi will be another 
blow for the trust movement. 
T he major trusts operating in 
areas where competition is 
limited have generally done 
well, but *everal Incal trusts 
have been unable lu loot it with 
the breweries. 


AUST RALIAN hrewers have 
been found to he dumping beer 
on our murket. The resultant 
price adjustments will narrow 
the advantage which has given 
them nearly 60 per cent of the 
canned beer market here. 

After an investigation lasting 
several months, the Customs 
Department decided the four 
main Australian hrewers were 
lauding boor below their cur¬ 
rent domestic value (cdv). 

Customs sought and gained 
agreement under the consulta¬ 
tive provisions of Nat in and the 
Australian brewers have agreed 
in lift the lob price to cnsuic it 
matches the cdv price at In*me. 

The result is an average price 
rise of 36 percent to Australian 
beer, lob which should repre¬ 
sent an increase of 25 per coni 
retail. 

It is believed lh.u some 
merchants were caking a bigger 
margin on Australian imports 


than from local beers and by 
cutting buck that margin they 
could still sell Austral inn tuns 
at competitive prices. 

In the long-term inflation 
here is expected to lift the costs 
of packaging and distribution 
which already put local brewers 
at a disadvantage, to a level 
which will restore the Aus¬ 
tralians' market udvamage. 

During the third-quarter of 
Ibis year, they lifted their 
nmkci share for cans here to 57 
per cent, compared with less 
than 10 per cent for the 
corresponding quarter last 
voir. 

Because louil brewer, cannm 
■vc ilium selves retaining their 
present, more competitive po¬ 
sit ion fur long, they arc 
believed iu be continuing their 
bid for Government interven¬ 
tion. 


Distributor 

For Business Computers 


Management Assistance, Inc., now celebrating its 25th 
anniversary, is engaged In lha Information processing industry, 
primarily in the manufacture and sale of Basic Four®, information 
systems, which are designed especially for small and medium 
sized business operations. MAI products and services are 
marketed in the United States and 35 other countries. 

We are seeking a well-established distributor to market and 
maintain Basic Four systems In New Zealand. 

Basic Four users have consistently rated our products very 
highly for ease-of-use, dependability, 1 and overall user 
satisfaction. With more than 11,000 systems installed worldwide, 
Basic Four Is recognized as one of the leading suppliers of 
business data processing and office Information systems. 


Interested parties please reply with background information on 
your management, products, services, and performance history 
to Mr. Victor Spencer, Marketing Manager, Distributor Operations. 


Ljvea r 


MAI International Corporallon/A Management Assistance Inc. Company 
17822 East 17lh Street..Centre Building, Tuslin, California U.S.A. 92680 
(714) 832-2111 Telex 678-452 

Mall: P. O. Box 10192, Santa Ana, California U.S.A. 92711 
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Choose the right incentives 

The P.A. Greenwood survey of 
salaries will show you how. 

It analyses the salaries and related 
benefits of 28,000 salaried staff in New 
Zealand, and compares similar positions 
in Australia and New Zealand. Broken 
down according to position area and in¬ 
dustry. Updated every six months. 

Now you can find out what the 
competitive edge is made of. 

Our latest survey has just been 
released. For fuller details, either ring one 
of the numbers below, or clip the 
coupon. 


Company Name . 


Company Address, 
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[Lada and Daihatsu geared for local assembly 


by Allan Parker 

THE car industry - troubled 
Ijastatic market and awaiting 
munincement of Government 
ins for its future - has 
fned of two deals for further 
Bissembly. 

■pie news is the first public 
oration that local CKD as- 
sanbly, employing thousands 
udvith investment of millions 
({dollars, will not be thrown to 
it wolves in favour of com- 
pfody built up (CBU) imports 
strathe-Government releases 
npbos for the industry and 
the Industries Develop¬ 
ment Commission how to im- 

jinnenlihcm. 

Ok deal — for assembling 
Ruuian-built Ladas - was 
sgned during a visit here in 
October by top-level Soviet 
rfliciih. 

The second centres on the 
{ifanesMnade Daihatsu 
rmge, particularly its lOOOcc 
Cfomfe car. Although nor yet 
ctmpleted, negotiations — ac- 
. tiding to NBR sources - 1 have 
reached the “delicate” stage. 

ffe understand negotiations 
hr.e involved not the Depart¬ 
ed! of Trade and Industry, 
Mm political leaders. 

Beth proposals call for con- 
w Ksembly by existing 
^Miijcnirers. ' 

The Lada plan assumes as- 
■<"% of 1000 cars a year and 
fjihaisu estimates a market 
rental of 3000 Charades 

dually. 

: ^ are imported as 

1 lBJ. units-300 ofeacha year. 
: UJi importers are Avta 1m- 
AffiNZ Ltd and the Charade 
- Mh other vehicles in the 
I range - is brought in 
BDjJmsu New Zealand Ltd, 


100 per cent owned by Auck¬ 
land fruit and vegetable mer¬ 
chants Turners and Growers. 
The Auckland company ex¬ 
ports millions of dollars of 
produce to Japan each year. 

This is particularly relevant 
for the Lada deal. The initial 
contract for the import of CBU 
Ladas was under condition that 
the Russians begin CKD as¬ 
sembly in New Zealand within 
two years. That deadline 
slipped and CBU licences for 
four years were granted before 


the October deal was signed. 

Avta import managing di¬ 
rector John Hackett says this 
was because the Russians have 
not previously shipped any 
CKD units from its Fiat-built 
Togliatti plant 600 miles south 
of Moscow. 

Political pressure has 
steadily increased for a com¬ 
mitment to CKD assembly to 
comply with the original deal. 

But industry sources suggest 
the assembly operation will 
never get under way and, sig¬ 


nificantly, Hackett says the 
decision was made to proceed 
immediately “with prepara¬ 
tions for CKD”. Also Avta has 
been granted licence for 
another 300 CBU imports next 
year, with first delivery next 
February. 

One reason suggested to 
NBR is the lack of assembly 
capacity. Already some existing 
assemblers are shopping 
around competitors for excess 
capacity. 

They believe the 


Government’s industry report 
will not recommend new in¬ 
vestment in assembly plant 
here. (Daihatsu is understood to 
have an option on an Oio- 
rohanga caravan manufactur¬ 
ing factory.) 

The Government is unlikely 
to embarrass jrself with our 
biggest wool and mutton cus¬ 
tomer by letting Lada car as¬ 
sembly only to phase out CKD 
operations, a few years later. 

So while the news is a clear 
indication that the CKD as- 


Meat merger may stem from CFM manoeuvres 


From Page 1 

likely to be in one of two di¬ 
rections. 

The first — and most likely - 
is a tie-up with its southern 
contemporary, Southland 
Frozen Meat. 

A study was undertaken by a 
firm of consultants earlier this 
year on the advantages of a 
closer relationship between the 
companies. 1 1 is known that the 
two acted in concert in con¬ 
sidering a takeover move within 
recent months. 

It may be significant that 
both companies have been 
substantially infiltrated by the 
Primary Producers’ Co-opcra- 
livc Society. A merging of in¬ 
terests could be engineered to 
water down the strength of 
PPCS. 

While the CFM board pub¬ 
licly welcomed the interest of 
PPCS in the company, it iv 
believed that behind the scenes 
the welcome was less than 
cordial. 


McKellar mentions the 
PPCS purchase of 18 per cent of 
the issued shares in his annual 
report, saying the reason for the 
purchase was to “protect the 
interests of South Island 
farmers, some of whom had 
become concerned that CFM 
might be vulnerable to a 
takeover. 

“Although your directors arc 
of the opinion that these fears 
arc groundless, we welcome the 
continued financial interest of 
the farming communitY," said 
McKellar. 

The other possible move by 
CFM may involve the purchase 
of the four North Island freez¬ 
ing works of Burt h wick-0WS. 

In his chairman’s review, 
McKellar reported that the 
cumpuny had considered the 
purchase but “could not justify 
the price asked by Borthwicks”. 

Since then the lour works 
have recorded record kill totals, 
and it would appear that 

Borthwicks would be asking for 
considerably more this time 
around if the works arc still on 


the market. 

r*s proxy lobbying warmed 
up last week, the major question 
mark was hanging over the li¬ 
kely moves of the second anil 
third major shareholders, the 
AMP Society and National 
Mutual Life. 

The AMP holds more than 
10 per cent of the issued capita! 
with 583,000 ordinary shares 
and 401,01)0 specified prefe¬ 
rence shores. Specified prefe¬ 
rences convert on the basis of 
five for four ordinaries. 

NM1. holds -mOOt) ordin¬ 
aries and 131,000 preferences. 

It is traditional fur institu¬ 
tional shareholders to vote with 
Lite board in these circum¬ 
stances. 

Because the AMP Society 
holds the CFM superannuation 
fund, it seems highly unlikely it 
would vote against the hoard. 

But there were strong in¬ 
dications last week that because 
of the massive implications ul 

the move, both companies 
could abstain from the vote. 

If this is the case, the re¬ 


solution looks destined to cer¬ 
tain failure because PPCS can 
be expected to oppose the 
proposal. 

The opposition of the 
company's largest shareholder, 
together with the probable op¬ 
position uf a substantial Muck 
nf farmer shareholders, may sec 
the contentious item removed 
from the agenda. 

CFM could face strong op¬ 
position from the Stock l:x- 
changc Association, which has 
demanding reg it Li lions to deal 
with share issues. These 
regulations appear to rule out 
any chance of CFM and SPM 
gelling together by a share ex¬ 
change without specific ap¬ 
proval of n general meeting. 

The Stock Exchange would 
hardly welcome u situation 
where only S8.1 million <■! a 
company’s authorised capital of 
$40 million is in fact issued. 

The AMP would appear to 
be further compromised 
because its director, Ralph 
Satherthwaicc is also a member 
of the CFM board. 


semblers will not be forced out 
of business by political dictum, 
the reasoning behind the deals 
is political rather than econ¬ 
omic. 

In effect, the Government is 
permitting the two companies 
to operate here so they will have 
a foot in ro the industry. 

The assembly industry is far 
more relaxed about the im¬ 
minent study report. NBR in¬ 
quiries suggest the Govern¬ 
ment will recommend only 
minor changes. 

The argument is that change 
is so rapid internationally and 
nationally within the car man¬ 
ufacturing world that a res¬ 
tructuring over the next few 
years will be self-imposed by 
market forces, 

A key factor in this theory is 
the local component manufac¬ 
turing industry, which is facing 
serious cash-flow problems. 

Component manufacturers, 
in any event would, be unhappy 
to see model proliferation 
which would further reduce its 
ecui uimy-u f- scale e 1'1‘ic iency. 

Again, Government is unli¬ 
kely to enforce drastic changes 
cm tlie component sector of the 
industry. Self-regulating mar¬ 
ket economics will bring ahum 
required rationalisation. 

As less domestic content 
becomes available, the way will 
be clear for mure CBU i niport s, 
which the early Trade and In¬ 
dustry study favoured. T his 
way, the Government can wash 
its hands of the affair. It will not 
tucc tlie furore that ar*«se when 
that early departmental study 
report was released. And ul¬ 
timately, the desired changes 
will occur anyway. 


You don’t dose your eyes when you drive a car... so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA LAND CRUISER. 

When therds no road, 
it makes its own. 


Here’s lour wheels lor super-tough power, 
proved not on rough roads .. but on no roads 
at all Wherever you *ant to go. Land Cruiser will 
take you - round trip. 

(is engine Is tried and true. 4230ct 
developing 128 HP (SAE gross! at 3600 RPM. 
That’s plenty of power for hlll-dimbing. highway 
cruising, or off road exploring. Built to last. Land 
Cruiser is ready (or any trial you want to put H 
through 

Lota of attention has been paid to making 
Land Cniser last OS Is force-fed throughout the 
engine, lessening friction and lengthening engine 
Ife. Then there’s the suspension. What can be 
said? It Is bufli to go anywhere... that floating 


from o> k helps Land Cruiser through sand, mud 
and any other hazard. And the same dual-line 
brakes that are so safe offroad are double 
protection on the tarmac 

Specially designed seals let the driver's 
shoulders and torso move freely while the hips 
are held firm and snug This is best for rough 
going; But that same comfort comes through on 
the highway too ... comfort augmented by 
thorough ventilation that eTimktaLes stale air. 

Wien you're out in the wilderness, you need 
a partner that is all heart... Land Cruiser Is. It 
will lake any road. And when there's no road. It 
makes Its own. Toyota engineering mode H that 

THINK IT OVER. 

TOYOTA 
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Editorial 


FROM a legal perspective, 1980 has been the 
Year of the Commissions — commissions on 
taxable travelling allowances, Maori land 
courts, the Marginal Lands Board, Mt 
Erebus, Abbotsford and the Freight-for- 
warding industry. But the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on the Thomas convictions, with a 
decade of pressure behind it, has over¬ 
shadowed all others. 

Set up In the wake of a pardon which stated 
that Arthur Allan Thomas should not have 
been convicted of the Crewe murders, the 
commission found that Thomas should 
never have been charged and determined 
compensation on the basis he is innocent. All 
of which makes the quibbling over the true 
meaning of the pardon In the High Court 
(NBR September 22) somewhat irrelevant. 

The commission’s report Is concerned 
mostly with bullets: the fragments of .22 
bullets removed from the Crewes 5 bodies; 
the cartridge case (Exhibit 3S0) from 
Thomas’ rifle (planted by Detective Hutton 
and Johnston, according to the report) found 
outside the Crewe house; the shell (“ 1W4 /2”) 
on wltich the commission found Dr Nelson 
had fixed an Incorrect date helpful to the 
prosecution case; another cartridge case 
(Exhibit 343) which the commission found 
was really three cartridge cases (having been 
switched once negligently and once delibe¬ 
rately). 

Interwoven with the ballistic evidence — 
and with the whole Arthur Allan 'Thomas 
saga — 1 b a catalogue of inglorious perfor¬ 
mances by the police. This must have a 
continuing Impact on what the commission 
calls “the trust that all New Zealanders have 
and are entitled to have in their police force 
and system of administration of justice”. 

The most damaging findings against the 
police arc those of deliberate wrongful acts: 
the planting of Exhibit 350; the switching of 
Exhibit 343; and (although the commission 
stops short of a formal finding) the suspicion 


of planting of the axle stubs on the Thomas 
farm. The destruction by dumping of the 
crucial exhibits after the second trial and 
appeal must rate In the same category. 

Those were Instances of unauthorised in¬ 
itiative by individuals. But there were many 
unsatisfactory matters which reflect more 
generally on police practices: 

• The “thoroughness of the checking of 
the jury by the police was excessive, im¬ 
proper and calculated to prejudice the fair¬ 
ness of the subsequent trial”. Further, the 
police could not furnish documents relating 
to the extent of the checking; 

• The failure to check fully the readily 
available information on Thomas' em¬ 
ployment with a topdressing firm which took 
1dm on to the C rewe farm (before the Crewes 
moved on to it) was found to be deliberate 
and “Improper conduct”; 

• The Inexplicable disappearance of the 
material (possibly a raincoat) in the wheel¬ 
barrow outside the Crewe house; 

• The failure to allow the defence a proper 
opportunity to examine the prosecution ex¬ 
hibits; 

• The failure to disclose no fewer than 
seven evidential matters which might have 
helped the defence case; 

• The police presence at the hotel where 
the second trial jury was staying — an 
“arrogant disregard for the fundamental 
principle” that justice be seen to be done; 

• The mistakes — about the timing of the 
.22 cartridge ejection tests and the origin of 
the Crewes’ last meal — In reports made by 
Assistant Commissioner Walton at the 
highest level 

Then there was Walton’s recommendation 
that material from Hutton and Nelson on 
“1964/2” be kept secret from Sprott and the 
pro-Thomas forces (the recommendation 
was ignored by Labour Attorney-General 
Mai'tyn Finlay and Sprott subsequently es- 


Without word of a lie 
Harrowing horses 

YET another sign ot the tunes... A traveller 
between Wellington and Palmerston North 
reports sighting, on the Shannon highway, a 
farmer diligently harrowing his fields behind a 
plodding but effective six-horse team. Oris it just 
that the farming community is once again down to 
its last millions? 

Customary charge 

A ROUND-the-world traveller arrived back in 
Auckland just 25 days after a new scale of customs 
duties had been introduced on October 1. After a | 
13- week absence, he had no know ledge of the new i 
rates. 

He tendered a meticulously compiled list of 
overseas purchases to the customs officer. After a 
little work with a calculator, she announced to the 
traveller the amount of duty — more than $250. 

Recalling the detail provided by customs on a 
previous occasion, he asked for an itemised ac¬ 
count. That wasn’t possible, he was politely told. 

“Then do you have a folder setting out the 
various rates? 1 ’ he asked. 

“Sorry, there aren’t any,” was the reply. 

So he paid. 

The question is, what hope would any private 
enterprise firm have of gening away with an un¬ 
accountable charge, based cm an unknown and 
undeclared rate and with, payment made com¬ 
pulsory. 

Or is it all right for bureaucracy to make its own 
rules? 

Fuelling bureaucracy 

THE recent incentives, including a $200 con¬ 
version grant, for motorists switching to Com- 


tablished 1964/2’s evidential worthlessness). 

That Ust — not exhaustive — is both 
damning and inexplicable. The commission 
refers to the police’s “readily understand¬ 
able desire to bring to a successful end a long 
and difficult homicide investigation by en¬ 
suring the conviction of the one suspect 
against whom there seemed to be any 
evidence at all”. That accords with the 
“personal vanity” and “stubborn determin¬ 
ation to be right at all costs” attributed to Dr 
Nelson by the commission earlier in the 
report. 

It is at least Implicit in the commission’s 
report that police practices disclosed during 
the inquiry require some overhauling and 
the police’s role in the administration of 
justice (as distinct from the investigation and 
prevention of crime) requires some dimin¬ 
ution. 

No specific recommendations are made 
but the idea of a public prosecutor has been 
alluded to by Justice Minister Jim McLay and 
others. The idea has the advantage of being 
reasonably well understood (through 
television portrayals of American district 
attornie8 and Scottish procurators fiscal) 
and the disadvantage of having been 
recommended last year by the Planning 
CoundL 

An alternative safeguard would be the 
disclosure of the entire police file on a given 
case to either the district court on the taking 
of depositions or to the defence. Neither 
possibility is likely to be warmly welcomed 
by the police. 

The commission does make specific 
recommendations about the law on juries. It 
suggests that the checking of jury panels and 
escort of sitting juries be the sole respon¬ 
sibility of the Justice Department, not the 
police; that the police and defence be given 
equal prior access (if any) to jury panels; and 
that the prosecution be limited to the same 


Brockie’s view 


"^^“ n8M,0|uror!Bl ^^ 

The Juries Bill, now before the 
Revision Committee for recess studTZ 
effect to the access and challengespoiX 
given the police’s access to lie 
computer and other taformatioiiT! 
non-access - as In New South Wakt.X 
be fairer. The other points will be ^ 
mined by departmental practise: wink 
to be promulgated under the newfltlibd 
enacted. 

The Thomas report has provokeduh 
port ant. If rather diversionary, debated 
procedures of commissions ofinqutry.lib 
been well pointed out that neither Rol^ 
(in the Marginal Lands inquiry),nub 
teedves Hutton and Johnston sad Dr Ndn 
(in the Thomas inquiry) were repreuntd!- 
counsel. It has not been so well pointed <« 
that a commission of inquiry linotactW- 
court and that Its less formal procedural? 
more conducive to finding the truth o(n 
matter than court procedures. 

Nevertheless, the Govenuncotmimtici/ 
some responsibility for the limited sceptf 
the Commissions of Inquiry Ammira 
Act passed earlier this year. Based u i 
report on commissions of inquiry bj lb 
Public and Administrative Law Rtfm 
Committee, and sought by the Thomas Royi 
Commission itself, the Act gave conum 
sions of inquiry greater powers to dtaa 
information. It did not Include liupomc 
safeguards — notably, provision of mop 
portunity for pre-publication submit: 
on proposed allegations of mlscoadiw - 
recommended by the committee. 

In the end, the Thomas Royal Coramhe ■ 
apparently did not use the additional pew 
The effectiveness of its report bu he 
blunted by the absence of the adfc 
safeguards. 



It 







pressed Natural Gas (CNG) in their vehicles (see 
story,page24)prompts one cynic to note that they 
are “an inexplicable enshrinement of Parkinson's 
Law at the very time Government members are 
muttering about reducing public sector interfe¬ 
rence ana expenditure”. 

The $200, he notes, represents almost exactly 
the duty on the imported CNG kits (25 per cent) 


N**a fc Futons:- 

c 4 n ^:X'^f :s, ' pha " B911 ' 

tiontrifautlns: ' !:• ■ 


and the saJes tax (20 per cent). Eliminating that 
duty and sales tax would eliminate the cost of: 
collection by die bureaucracy. 

. “To provide for a grant, the Government 
continues the cost of the bureaucracy involved ih 
collection and adds to it the cost of a new bu- 
l rcaucratic involvement—the policing and paying 

. Circulation! ;•/ 

Manager: Jan Chao •' /'' ' • •' 

Auckland Offioai •• 

.i FJqoj, Uvlans Building \ ' ' T . ; V; 


of the grant,” comroentS;° ur . • 
somewhat sourly. . 

“And so the Govermnajt 
growingbureaucracy^i^^P*. tfjt 
the contrary, and asSbmee 
benefactor arid patron 
^iands-ou^ 


Export help: the case for making traders pay 


by Graeme J Davidson 

THE Government has dropped the idea of 
diarging for its export services. But while it is 
snacking a serious balancc-of-paymcnts deficit 
by pushing companies into exporting, a free 
consultancy service may not be the best means, of 
achieving those ends. 

The Swedish Government believes that export 
consultancy is best achieved by charging a cost- 
Klaied fw- The British Trade Office levies a 

token charge. 

But New Zealand’s exporters can obtain free 
advisory assistance from any of the Trade and 
Industry Department's four New Zealand offices 
and from a network of 36 trade commissions in 29 
countries, as well as from several trade enrre- 
ipondenis. 

The taxpayer thus funds 3n expensive export 
service for private companies — market research 
and surveys, locating potential agents, promoting 
products, arranging appointments, assisting 
cwnpanies in overseas trade fairs, and attracting 
appropriate investment to New Zealand. 

The Government has a high-priority export 
status scheme, but the service is also available for 
the amateur exporter who rings the trade com¬ 
mission from a hotel at Disneyland (where lie is 
iiaying with his wife and children, with a few 
sheepskin rugs in a suitcase) because he thought 
hr would do “a bit of exporting on the side" to 
subsidise his holiday and claim some of the trip as 
: l lit write-off. 

This tends to penalise serious business people 
*ho have done their homework before leaving 
home, because the resources of some of onr small 
overseas commercial offices arc spread very 
thinly. 

With 20 flights arriving from New Zealand 
«th week, Los Angeles, a prime export target 
ca, is a major starting point for New Zealanders 
■aN orth American business trips and vacations. 
The trade commission is visited by about 45 
Kporters a month; more visitors come in the 
American summer than the winter. 

About 20 per cent of these callers are casual 


visitors who “drop in" on the trade office at short 
notice expecting immediate help. Because their 
need is immediate, staff wifi often put aside other 
projects to hejp, hampering efforts to provide an 
efficient service for those companies that have 
taken a planned professional approach. 

The situation is compounded by exporters who 
ask for assistance from the trade commission, 
then, after the research work has been completed 
for them, fail to collect the material. About one in 
20 exporters, on average, are reported ns “tailing 
to show" at the Las Angeles office. 

Although he maintains that fewer business 
people arc now taking the Government trade 
services for granted, jereiny Spanjaard, New 
Zealand's Trade Commissioner in Los Angeles, 
says he believes there is a need to weed out the 
half-hen ried and encourage more professional 
attitudes among New Zealand exporters. 

He maintains that business people tend to value 
what they pay for and it is his personal view that a 
token lee should be charged fur trade services. 

“If there was a financial commitment by a 
company for obtaining a service from one of the 
trade offices, then I think we should get better 
results from the amount of input into the exer¬ 
cise," Spanjaard claims. 

Business people do scent to place a higher value 
on what they has'c to buy, as can be seen from the 
way in which some companies will pay high fees u> 
private consultants rather than use the free 
government service, even though the private 
consultant will often gain information from the 
Government service, then charge the client. 

The British Government's overseas trade of¬ 
fices for some time have been enforcing a policy of 
referring all casual “drop in" visitors and inquiries 
back to the British offices of the Department of 
Trade. But Terry Blackburn, the British Consul 
Commercial in Los Angeles, says that exporters 
didn't really begin to act ns if they valued the 
Government's Export Advisory Service until a 
token fee was levied. 

The previous fee of £ 75, payable in advance, 
for finding an overseas ugcni, was extended last 


April to any project, however small or large, un¬ 
dertaken by the service. i 

“The fee has acted as a deterrent, against ex- < 
porters who were making light of the service, and * 
has encouraged a more professional approach to ' 
our service," Blackburn says. < 

Under the British scheme there is provision for 
a preliminary inquiry so that a firm can decide 
whether to go ahead with the service. Blackburn’s 
only criticism of the new scheme is that the 
overseas office concerned docs mu have any input 
into the initial screening process, which is un¬ 
dertaken in Britain. 

If it is true that the more a firm has to pay for a 
service, the more it will he valued, then the 
Swedish Government's export service should be 
highly esteemed by its users. Each Swedish 
overseas trade office must he financially self 
sufficient. 

Swedish companies are charged for the service 
on an hourly husis, plus 20 per cent for adminis¬ 
trative expenses. The usual u»st for work in I .os 
Angeles for Swedish companies is about Sot) an 
hour. 

Stig Coder mark, the Swedish Trade (iomnns- 
siotier in Los Angeles, says that this means that 
there would rarely he an exporter whs) could 
afford to treat his government's service in an 
unprofessional manner. 

"After all," lie mi. vs, "we arc charging compe¬ 
titive commercial rates, so companies regard our 
service in the same way they would regard a 
private consultancy service.” 

Swedish trade commissioners frequently re¬ 
turn to Sweden during their overseas posting to 
promote their service among Swedish companies. 

As the Swedish T rade Council recruits its of¬ 
ficers. including trade commissioners, from ihu 
export industry, rather than from government, 
and each overseas trade«if I ice in a country tends to 
specialise in specific product areas, instead uf 
trying to operate within a geogi .lplncal boundary, 
a close brmd can develop between an overseas 
trade office and a particular sector of Swedish 
industry. 


■AIRNew Zealand will be the main beneficiary of 
Gtfisichurch’s twice-weekly direct air link to 
lfcraania - and it is not even flying the route. 

•wither of Australia’s domestic twins; Ansctt 
*jTAA, expect tu profit from their first overseas 

Nor do they expect the regular business 
Tjwller to fly to Sydney from Auckland via 
'•histchurch and Hobart, unless he wants a 
Msayor a flutter ri the Wrest Point casino on the 

Both airlines regard the link as an extension of 
domestic services, bridging the vital gap for 
fS-disiancc tourists who want to see Australia, 
main New Zealand islands and probably the 
r * c ®c isles as well 
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iS 8 e Kai^ a1and can oxpeot to beneflt 

j£*Jp** manager Frank Pascoe is enth- 
toJ.J Potential for Japanese and American 
“Soiirho^^ t0 Ay the Tasman on the 
7 Cf ? ^ Onnect t o n"- And that is where Air 
ifrivln*. • can to benefit; picking up 
hiueino and “Jtmg them home or 

section^ u t 55 n 1 80uth t0 make the Hobart con- 

tn Christchurch. 

Ansett is general sales-agent for 

TLS NAC, for TAA. 

luAnJJ? established offices in Tokyo, 

J*<^or?w!L a 2 d New ^ otk which are willing to 
and is Zea,and as part of a Pacific package 

' ooKutg to Air New Zealand for some 




Another strength of the Swedish system, ac¬ 
cording to Cedcrmark, is that the level of fees 
charged allows the Swedes to buy expensive re¬ 
search data and to hire specialised consultants 
where necessary, so that the clients receive high- 
quality attention and advice. 

Exporters tend to place a higher value on a 
service that charges at market value, according to 
Cedcrmark, but often they unreasonably hope 
that their money will buy them nothing but good 
news. 

“The biggest disadvantage with the Swedish 
system,'' Cedcrmark maintains, “is that if a 
company pays $50011 for us to find a local agent, 
we get a hu of negative rcueiiuii if we have u> give 
I hem u negative report. Even though negative 
information can be valuable, it Mill creates 1 mJ 
feelings towards us." 

Hut even a free service docs not stop the 
disappointed exporter from complaining, at va¬ 
rious Los Augeles-b.ised trade commissioners can 
testify. 

While charging the market rate for the New 
Zealand Government's export services would 
undoubtedly encourage more professional atti¬ 
tudes by tlie exporter, enable the Government to 
provide a better service, and help ease the burden 
■ m the taxpayer, it would discriminate against the 
many .struggling small cxjwiers whose cash flow 
might be handicapped by si significant fee. 

This could encourage a do-it-yourself ap¬ 
proach to expi>rting which might prove time- 
consuming and frustrating to the exporter and 
project a poor image of New Zealand industry. 

Nevertheless if New Zealand is to export its 
way out of a balance of payments problem, it more 
professional approach to exporting needs to be 
encouraged, and if the British and Swedish ex¬ 
periences are to be a guide, levying some kind of 
i fee lor the Government's export services could 
■ prove a useful strategy. 

— Graeme J Duvldsou 

* 

i Graome J Davidson Is a freelance writer living In 
Los Angeles 


Tourism _ 

Air NZ lands benefits from Tasmania 


Peril) or an alternative route to Melbourne, may 
find the link appealing. 

To succeed, Pascoc said, the route would need 
“a lot of development and a lot of attention". 

He insists Ansett has no fixed budget for the 
Tasman promotion and declined to say how much 
was being spent initially. 

The Tasmanian Tourist Board is coming to the 
party. Pascoe describes it as "one of the most 
progressive in tourist promotion, very vigorous 
and active". A team was aboard the first flight last 
week. 

Pascoe says he will be happy if the 142-seat — 
Boeing 727s, which both airlines are using, arc 
flying 60 per cent full after three months. And 
with that load, "while the bottom line might not be 
right the cash flow will be sufficient”, he said. 

Profits will be taken by other Ansett opera- 
dons-domestic air services, coach lines, hotels and 
rental cars, sold in modular packages to long¬ 
distance tourists. 

Both airlines are disappointed that Civil 
Aviation Minister Colin McLachlan rejected 
their application for lower fares. Normal Tasman 
fares will apply with advance booking discounts. 

There are other factors at stake. Next year the 
Australian Government will review its con¬ 
troversial international civil aviation polity 
Pascoe says Ansett - which wanted the Hobart 
service to itself — will be fighting to get die route 
in its own right and not as a Qaiuas-designated 

service. . , 

The service will also test the domestic carriers 
abilities and determination to provide a regional 
international service, a right which Ansett has 
been claiming for some lime. 

“We do not want to operate in competition to 

Qantas,” Pascoe said. 

“We believe that the domestic operators should 
be allowed to operate any services that Qantas 
cannot or will not operate " 

Ansett also wants to move into the frequency 
void created by the national came* all-Boeing 
747 fleet Fiji is one example, which Fascoectttd. 
“We know the 747 has affected traffic to and 

fr °Qanus now overflies Fiji on most of its services 

W “W^believe that is a void thatshould be looked 

at *p5uaSw 4 Guin«, Indonesia h Wjd New 
Caledonia are other destinations which Ansett 
aims to serve. 


Management* 

If you think it’s just insurance 
jargon, then you haven’t 
spoken to Hogg Robinson 

In iis tillimate application ‘Risk Management’ 
should eliminate the need for insurance. With Ibis ideal 
in mind, Hogg Robinson, International Insurance 
brokers, work will) yon lo reduce your risks to the 
minimum,leaving as little as possible to he insured. I licit 
lhey carefully select where best to place this insurance. 

Hogg Robinson are able to make the complexity of 
‘Risk Management’ sound this simple because they have 
had 135 years of experience with every type ot industry 
around the world. They know die business world, the 
insurance world and how io get the best of boili for you. 
Why not speak to i hem? 

HOGG 

ROBINSON ' 

IMI UNA I ION\l INSUtVM t UfiOkl K v > , 
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Letters 


Medical 

insurance 


and medical expenses incurred 
by members. 


I HAVE read with interest 
and concern your article 
"Government moving to 
regulate health insurance," 
(NBR November 17). 

My concent is the inference 
that perhaps only Southern 
Cross and New Zealand 
Medicare could survive the 
financial burden of finding up 
to $500,000 to lodge in 
Government stock. 

I would like to point out that 
Gtoup Health is the second 
largest medical benefit society 
of the kind you are quoting, in 
New Zealand at the present 
time. If the Government 
requires a deposit, of the size 
you are suggesting we will 
certainly be able to meet the 
requirement. 

At this stage I would also 
point out that our contract 
between the society and its 
members is not strictly one of 
insurance, but an agreement to 
refund a proportion of surgical 


The comments made by the 
Health Insurance Executive 
which you have quoted are in¬ 
deed correct and Group Health 
retains the services of one of 
New Zealand’s leading actua¬ 
ries to advise on risk factors and 
our accounts are audired by a 
leading national firm of char¬ 
tered accountants. 


The question I ask is whether 
any tourist to New Zealand 
could return to his/her home 
country and ever want to eat 
sheep meat again. The lesser 
rank of New Zealand restau¬ 
rants serve roast lamb or lamb 
chops with mint sauce, cither 
way overcooked and uninspir¬ 
ing, while restauranteurs with 
higher opinions of their estab¬ 
lishments generally avoid 
serving them at all- 


Morrie Davis 
and Air NZ 


I trust this letter may be of 
assistance to you in providing 
information which previously 
had not been available to you. 


P R Staples 
Chief Executive 
Group Health 


Serving up 
local lamb 


Sheep meats can be present¬ 
ed in such a way as to be 
culinary treats, yet the imagin¬ 
ation of the potential importer 
of what is supposed to be our 
number one export product is 
hardly likely to be enthused if 
the local version of this product 
tends to be an over-cooked 
piece of greyish-brown matter 
tasting primarily of the vinegar 
in the mint sauce in which it has 
been doused. 


MANY of us in the travel in¬ 
dustry believe that Morrie 
Davis sees himself as the Mul- 
doon of the world of commerce. 
He thinks that by questioning 
the professional ability of a 
critic he has answered him. 
Gordon McLachlan’s article 
{NBR November 10), by any 
yardstick was an extremely 
good and timely in-depth 
review of its subject. 


CHRIS Robinson in his com¬ 
ments on New Zealand wines 
(NBR November 24) writes all 
too truly. But his comments 
apply fairly not only to wines. 


Is this what we arc supposed 
to think of as export marketing 
of our primary produce? 

David Tripe 
New Plymouth 


Air New Zealand, directed 
by its management, is for good 
or evil, a powerful influence on 
the direction of inbound and 
outbound travel. This has 
political, economic and social 
implications and results which 
Air New Zealand management, 
certainly in the past, preferred 
to disregard in die interests of 
its own vested commercial ob¬ 
jectives. 


An example recently was 
where Davis’ senior coll¬ 
eague John Wisdom be- 
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AND MOTELS IN NEW ZEALAND 
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Auckland 794-660 
Wellington 850-754 
Christchurch 64-686 
In other centres phone 
Air New Zealand. 
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rated travel agents who, he said, 
did not support Air New 
Zealand. His answer was not to 
discuss or help eliminate 
agents’ grievances but “to drop 
those components of the trade 
who did not support the na¬ 
tional carrier". 

This aptly describes the bu¬ 
reaucratic attitude of Air New 
Zealand management. The 
public’s right of choice of air¬ 
line, if exercised, is luninniouni 
to treason. In the past, the 
Government has invariably 
backed their management 
decisions, seemingly, blindly. 
The result is an administration 
which acts more like an ex¬ 
tended arm of Government 
than a competitive interna¬ 
tional airline. 

The consequences can be 
seen when, earlier this year, 
Davis dourly defended the 
recruitment of about 250 new 
staff at an average salary of al¬ 
most $ 20,000 and now only 
three months later attempts to 
convince the public that about 
900 staff should be made 
redundant. 

If Air New Zealand had been 
a public liability company in 
the true commercial sense, the 
directors of the company would 
have made its top management 
the first casualties of redun¬ 
dancy. 

Travel agent 
Wellington 
(name and address 
provided) 
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Fair deal on air 
fares 


l WAS most interested to read 
the item in your November 24 
issue concerning 50 per cent 
fares on Air New Zealand in¬ 
ternational flights for Defence 
Staff and dependents. 

Docs Air New Zealand not 
realise dial the tax paying 
public arc the "bosses" of the 
Defence staff, and for that 
matter of Air New Zealand 
staff. Surely what is good en¬ 
ough for the workers is good 
enough for the bosses, to pa¬ 
rody on old saying. 

The removal of .special dis¬ 
counts, together with the 
removal of supply of rca, coffee 
and biscuits on all internal 
flights, with a commensurate 
reduction in hostess nunihers 
per flight, would assist in 
reducing Air New Zealand’s 
loss and would give the rest of 
we travellers a "fare" deal. 

W S Hawkyard 
Pukcrua Bay 


I READ with interest ihem 
cle on the questionable jdnn 

J5J5* ° f akd 

(NBR November 24). 

While I appreciate that 
reporter was discussingL 
particular experiment 
while not wishing tndrwi 
cloud across the prepay 
solar distillation in fo 
Zealand 1 would be conceit 
should your readers daw fr 
conclusion from thisarndedm 
this is the only method bi 
which farmyard alcohol csiih 
produced. 

Wh i le in no way decrybgthe 
endeavours of the LynieySoUr 
SED Pack I would liketoassure 
readers that it is possible under 
present technology to produce 
ethanol at 44c a litre. 

This has been done on ray 
Wairarapa farm, (with four 
partners) using enzymic fa. 
mentation on barley as a fed- 
stock and then using comcn- 
tional distillation. 

At present, electricity is be¬ 
ing used to obtain the required 
heal temperature of 78.3 de¬ 
grees centigrade for disull]- 
tion, hut we arc also looking it 
cither efficient wood burning 
technology or possibly meth¬ 
ane. 

11 is also important wcouoicr 
one of the criticisms of utini 
farm crops for alcohol,andthu 
is the complaint that good lied 
should be used for grwriw 
food, not lucl. 

The hulk of barley han wd 
in New Zealand goes for st«» 
food. If a by-product suchi« 
ethanol is made from the 
starches in the barley, then ilia 
making on-farm fuel, fc 
farmer still has available in 
extremely valuable high fa¬ 
rcin stock food with very I* 
nutritive loss. 

In conclusion the big ques¬ 
tion now is that having pro^ 
we can make on-farmedunoht 
44 c a litre, where does«p 
from here? 

The first stage is to 
our capacity to an econvnu; 
level. 

The attractive thing “bout 
on-farm ethanol is that thertw 
considerable aooomo® 

sea lein producing 100, 

a year, which would 
the fuel demands tf Wf 

imately 20 farmers, and 

project well withmojj^ 

Beauin^ 
Masted 00 
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Politics 


The Talboys retirement and what comes after 


by Colin James 



POLITICS went surreal last 
vreek. Bruce Beetham started 
talking about a revolution. The 
Labour Parry appointed Simon 
Walker as communications di¬ 
rector. And National started 
gening used to the idea of 
Duncan MacIntyre as deputy 
Prime Minister. 

Spare a thought for the 
|978ers. No sooner did they 
seem to be getting somewhere 
onux than they were copping it 
out home in gorscland for the 
boss’s frank re-endorsement of 
MacIntyre. 

It was getting through to 
them that the Prime Minister 
meant what he said during the 
leadership crisis about not 
changing. And they did not 
much like it. 

A little group of them swore 
to me that there was no way 
.MacIntyre could be deputy. 
The party wouldn’t stand for it 
and nor would the party’s 
bickers. They would have 
Derek Quigley. 

Quote: "Usually when Mul- 
doon goes out on a limb, 
just when people think they’ve 
got him cornered, there he is at 
ihe bottom with a chain saw. 
Bur this time he’s up the top 
without, a saw." 

Afraid not. Assuming, as 
anyone was last week, that 
Brian Talboys announces his 
retirement this Tuesday, the 
are that MacIntyre will 
'ucceed him. There is still some 
drying to do behind the cars. 
There are consolations, 
forever. Bit by bit Govcrn- 
mrnt policy has been shifting in 
Jut they think is the right di- 
fcction: tex tile rest ructu ring, 
licensing, bad bills fixed, 
fa development strategy 
wngthened. 

1 shall come back to these 
*** > n a future column. The 
pHit I want to make here in the 
“Wntimc is that backbenchers 
t«l they have been making 
Progress. 


One said last week that the 
r^!p ln Government policy 
^4 been far greater than he had 
“ttmed possible two years 
tgo. 

Tkey even appear finally to 
shifted the Prime Minister 
5 ? question of tax reform. 

nsihr P 5 ' t0 P ut dial neu " 
F? for reasons which will 


S?* apparent, the Prime 
■ “aistcr appears to have shift¬ 


ed I jwove 

^ a a direction they approve 


.■Jk ^me Minister’s reac- 
^“ wx reform-by which is 
t * 11 here shifting the in- 
cnee of tax from income rax 
“ other forms - has till 
beer > the kneejerk 
ws response that it cannot be 
because a switch to indi- 
Cont lax w °tild push up the 
pricc inde * and the 
i Would demand com- 
|*a»tory and hence inflation- 
'y ^ge increases. 


I Mi | 



tiBn?.f Cl ^ havebcen Powerful 

there really was room 

First C H enl T lfhe wantcd «• 
1970 ' "*e Labour Party in 

kcoraTS?* 1 heav y cu “ in 

''Orkers wage 

sib ILi|° ** Pa'd f °f with a 
idi rei B n exchange tax, an 

J>t^n’t b einthel98l 

W 


Theparty figuredthat where¬ 
as once wage workers would 
have seen a tax-switch as 
favouring the middle classes ar 
their expense, they were in¬ 
creasingly focussing on the 
potential gains to themselves. 

About the same time it began 
to dawn on union officials, too, 
that income tax was hurting 
their members, who could not 
escape it as readily as the middle 
classes can. They began to talk 
in terms of after-tax pay in¬ 
creases, in preference to gross 
figures. 

It took some time for the 
Prime Minister to cotton on to 
this - at least, judging by his 
uncnthusiastic response to 
Federation of Labour initia¬ 
tives, it did. 

But last month he suddenly 
conceded the FOL’s general 
wage order bid in return for its 
taking into account tax cuts in 
arriving at the gross rate 
movement necessary to com¬ 
pensate for cost-of-living in¬ 
creases. 

The FOL secs it a bit diffe¬ 
rently - as testing the principle 
that wage movements should be 
calculated on takc-homc pay. 
But at least they are in the same 
ball park, so to speak. 

The Prime Minister also, 
with some urgency, got the 
tripartite talks on a new wage 
system restarted - again with 
an apparent concession to FOL 
thinking, since itsstarring point 
will be the FOL-inspired 
working party report he 
rejected in July. 

He is, it appears, keen to 
cement any lax-wage uade-ult 
arrangement that may emerge 
from the Arbitration Court 
general wage hearing. 

In an interview with Brian 
Lockstonc in the A uckland Star 
before -last week’s overseas 
jaunt, he did raise all the old 
quibbles: people really want 
reductions, not shifts, in tax and 
there are then problems 
balancing revenue and expen¬ 
diture; raising indirect taxes 
raises outcries from affected 
industries; present inflationary 
circumstances do not permit a 
major change. 

But he also struck a positive 
note: if the principle of taking 
income tax cuts into account in 
wage calculations was accepted 
in the Arbitration Court and 
then generally, "then I can ad¬ 
vance my thinking on tax 
reform very much more." 

That thinking may, then, 
very well mean there will be 
some commitment to reform 
for the party to take to the 
electors next year. With Labour 
and Social Credit already in the 
ring, it looks like being a rnon- 
ster tax auction on the hustings. 

A victory for the back¬ 
benchers, even though there 
will still be a wait? Well, let s 
give them some credit. 

But there are other, probably 
more important factors. One is 
the International Monetary 
Fund, which, to the Prime 
Minister’s embarrassment, is 
. not as far onside with his views 
of the economy as he claimed in 
a speech a couple of weeks back, 
but wants urgent and far- 
. reaching tax reforms.' . 


His "reforms" of the income 
tax structure have been aimed 
at his band. Perhaps he, too, 
now understands that voters in 
this band have joined the mid¬ 
dle classes in wanting bigger tax 
changes. 


eagerness with which he seized 
on the marginal lands board 
report as clearing MacIntyre 
and for his insensitivity to the 
lingering discomfort about the 
matter in rural electorates. 


But perhaps an even more 
important clue to his switch is 

—unem - — his own belief in his apl«al to 

of »adui^?- to P U 8 hth «idea i part of Labour's traditional 
dfolu h.jf™ mcorae tax sud- .wane worker support — the bit 


Mdon^ ulda Party which 


He may also be aware of 
Social Credit's appeal (partly a 
tax appeal) to those voters. And 
the leadership crisis — by 
making clear to him how deep 
were the divisions among the 
party’s traditional supporters 
about his leadership - may 
have heightened his awareness 
of just how important that wage 
worker support is to his per¬ 
sonal political future. 


To elevate MacIntyre to 
depucy would take National 
beyond the pale with many of 
its older, more proper sup¬ 
porters - and probably help 
push more gorscland farmer 
votes to Social Credit. 


He is out there battling on his 
own. He needs MacIntyre as his 
deputy, because MacIntyre 
would be a loyal supporter. 
Quigley and he would be con¬ 
stantly at loggerheads. 


There was last week much 
agitation in Auckland party 
circles to promote Gair and in 
the South Island for Quigley 
But at dominion executive level 
there was, I understand, a 
preparedness to go along with 
the Prime Minister. 


That partly accounts lor the 


The strategy at the top is now 
aimed less at trying to win the 
next election — even George 
Chapman has publicly ack¬ 
nowledged only a 50/50 chance 


- than at holding (he party 
organisation together in the 
event of a loss to rebuild for 
1984 and beyond. 

That would best be done by 
Talboys staying on as a lame- 
duck deputy 1 , but apparently 
(his is not to be. It can still be 
done with MacIntyre, stra¬ 
tegists believe, because of his 
high standing as Minister of 
Agriculture, a post he is likely 
to retain. 

The top strategists are de¬ 
termined to keep their potential 
reconstruction leadership un¬ 
tainted by a 1981 defeat (of 
course, if there is a win, there 
will be no need for recon¬ 
struction). 

That was at the rout of the 
executive message to the MPs 
during the October affair: put 
the squee/.c un the Prime 
Minister but do mil replace 
him. The MPs mi sunder sunk! 
the message as a call for the 
knife. 


Over the next two months as 
this matter heads towards a 
caucus decision in February 
(the most likely rime),MPswill 
be given the same message 
about MacIntyre. 

Some will not hear - or not 
heed — and will foment a 
challenge, perhaps even per¬ 
suading Quigley to stand. Hut 
the odds at this stage are that 
enough will hear to shore up the 
Muldoon leadership for next 
year’s morrv ride to the elec¬ 


tion. 


A pernickety P 

OOPS. Last week 1 made the 
standard one error of misread¬ 
ing David Thomson for Geoff 
Thompson as asker of a Social 
Credit money question. In fact, 
I understand Thompson (from 
the Labour-vulnerable scat of 
Horowhenna), is the originator 
ul' the whole question-asking 
idea, now, it seems, in dis¬ 
favour. 


®pinsf it? Because ; K^ure^oSer National 
cfcimu f^Stohtirta leader could reach, as-he 
^PPo«*«L of ° todWonal ; trumpeted during the leader- 

shJpSsia. >: T >■:. ’• 



Thrwcotairftwil and back sell-adhesive labels produced wilh a 
varnished coating to exacting world-wide slandards. 

TteWelfare applied through Avery Labelling Equipment. 


Avery Labels 


Avery Labels (N.Z.) Ltd. 


AUCKLAND 
• PH. 705*146 : 
P.O.BOX 2578 


WELLINGTON 
PH. 85B-371 
P.O. BOX 2710B 


CHRISTCHURCH 
PH. 893-443 
P.O. BOX 10132 
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Thinking Ceilings ? 


Think the three big 
advantages of 
Nlonocoustic Ceiling Panels 



1. Superior noise absorption 

2 H Thermal insulation 
3-100% tax saving 

UnbeatableMonocoustlcCelllng Panels not only 
keep your heating costs down, but give you and 
your employees highly agreeable working 
conditions. Intrusive sound Is absorbed. Noise 
transfer from room to room Is reduced. 

Install a Monocoustlc Celling In your existing 
commercial premises and you qualify for a 100% 
first year tax write-off that can mean up to 45% 
saved on the Installed cost. Such are the 
Insulation and energy-saving properties of a 
Monocoustic Celling that government policy 
allows this unique concession where 
Monocoustic Celling Panels are used. 


More Monocoustic Benefits 


Easy on the pocket 

On top of possible tax savings, 
Monocoustic offers further cost 
advantages. Because Monocoustic 
Ceilings are simple to Install, they are 
less labour Intensive and can be 
Installed without the need of high 
skills. Light weight Monocoustic 
means less grldwork, and that means 
more savings. 

Easy on people 

Noise absorbing Monocoustic Celling 
Panels have been designed to meet 


the most stringent demands of fire 
safety and will not support 
combustion. What's more, because 
they are light they need less bracing 
and don’t present the earthquake 
hazard of a heavier ceiling. 

Easy to live with 

Easy on the eye Monocoustic 
Ceilings add to your working 
environment. The range of practical 
and attractively textured surfaces 
adds-a clean, bright, and stimulating 
atmosphere that can only contribute 
to efficiency and well-being. 


Get all the benefits only 
Monocoustic can offer. Get your 
contractor or architect to specify 
Monocoustic Celling Panels. 

For further Information and free 
technical advice, please contact 
your nearest N.Z. Fibre Glass 
Office: 


tow Zealand Fibre Glass Ltd. 

AUCKLAND: P.O, Box 12-069, 

•enrose. Ph: 592-139. 

WELLINGTON: P.O. Box 30-049, 

.ower Hutt. Ph: 883-485. 
/HR1STCHURCH: P.O. Box 16-000, 

»h: 499-059. 

>UNED1N: P.O. Box 2006, • 


IW. C A 
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Training a path out of high unemployment 


Economics Correspondent 

MAJOR-General Lesley 
Pearce, chairman of the Voca¬ 
tional Training Council, thinks 
the key to solving unem¬ 
ployment lies in planning, co¬ 
ordination, co-operation and 
the desire to make things work. 
That was the philosophy 
. behind his recent talk, 


"Training: An Economic 

Necessity” given to the 
Wellington branch of the 
Economic Society. 

Although not an economist, 
Pearce (probably unintention¬ 
ally) hit a nerve in the growing 
polarisation of views for solv¬ 
ing the unemployment prob¬ 
lem. On the one hand, ad¬ 
vocates of a more market 


Balance of payments 
deficit up, OET down 


THE deficit on the overseas 
transaction account for Sep¬ 
tember year 1980 was $478 
million, a fall of $20 million on 
the deficit at the same time a 
year earlier and a fall of $4** 
million on the deficit year u, 
June 1980. 

The deficit for the year to 
September 1980 was composed 
d a surplus on trade transac¬ 
tions of $899 million and a 
deficit on invisibles of $1378 
million. 

Export receipts were 29 per 
ant higher than for the 
previous 12 months, with dairy 
ind forest products showing 
the strongest growth. But this 
high growth in export receipts 
was wiped out by a 30 per cent 
growth in import payments. 

The picture improves in 
some ways for the year ended 
October 1980. While the OET 
deficit on currentaccount rises, 
the deficit on invisible tran¬ 


sactions deteriorated less sub¬ 
stantially. Invisible receipts 
were up, growing by 28 per 
cent, while invisible payments 
were growing less rapidly at 19 
per cent. 

Invisible receipts grew 
strongly in the areas of personal 
receipts, insurance and 
transfers of funds by immi¬ 
grants. Invisible payments, 
such as transport payments, 
rose rapidly but travel 
payments increased only 
modestly and transfers by em- 
migrants and temporary re¬ 
sidents actually fell. 

It is too early to tell if this 
trend in invisible receipts will 
continue. But it is this item that 
has consistently wiped out our 
substandal gains in export 
earnings over the past two 
years. If the latest figures signal 
a downward trend in invisibles, 
we may soon see a fall as well in 
the balance of payments deficit 


economy claim that unem¬ 
ployment is a short-term cost 
for restructuring toward more 
growth and a small cost for the 
benefits of new technology. 

But advocates of planning 
say there is no need for unem¬ 
ployment to be as high as it is. 
With proper planning, we 
should be able to provide more 
jobs now and still guide the 
economy on to a fast growth 
track. 

Bui we may never know if 
planning can work in the em¬ 
ployment area because, as 
Pearce points out, one of the 
basic problems with providing 
work is that there is little or no 
manpower forecasting being 
done to match the supply of 
jobs with the demand for them. 
Many managers of local in¬ 
dustry would rather bring in 
already skilled people from 
overseas rather than face up to 
training and re-training locals. 

Training needs will be af¬ 


fected by the so-called new 
technology. 

Some developments of the 
silicon chip may reduce em¬ 
ployment prospects in the fu¬ 
ture, but in other industries the 
increased efficiency wrought 
by technology may improve 
employment opportunities. 

So it is not the application of 
thechip that concerns Pearce. 1 1 
is the problem of finding the 
direction in which we should be 
moving. Until wc have an 
agreed development plan, it is 
difficult for employers to-know 
what jobs will be available in 
the future and it is difficult to 
offer the right sort of training to 
potential employees. 

With current unemployment 
numbers it seems paradoxical 
that labour shortages exist. Bur, 
as Pearce points out, there is not 
the skilled labour available to 
meet the current needs of some 
industries. And we are totally 
unprepared to take advantage 


of some of the more exciting 
types of industrial develop¬ 
ment. 

The Government recently 
introduced a scheme to train 
600 engineering apprentices 
over the next year or so. But, the 
supply of engineering jobs is 
not defined and placing die 
apprentices in employment has 
yet to be resolved. 

One of the few studies un¬ 
dertaken to assess our skill 
needs was prepared by Davy 
International and the Ministry 
of Works and Development for 
the Liquid Fuels Trust Board. 
This report found that there 
was a shortage of workers with 
the skills to carry out some of 
the major energy develop¬ 
ments. While questioning the 
accuracy of this study, since 
many of its sources were not 
mentioned, Pearce says we need 
more similar studies. 

Specific skill shortages that 
have been identified with our 


VAC.ftNCJES 
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limited information include 
computer manpower. One firm 
estimates that there will be a 
shortage of 1000 programmers 
by 1985. Other skill shortages 
include fitters and turners, 
fitter /welders, toolmakers, 
electricians,.motor mechanics, 
sheet metal workers and sewing 
machinists. 

None of these skills can be 
learned overnight. So we are 
faced with importing people, 
developing industries that are 
not dependent on these skills or 
extending the time-frame for 
development until more people 
are trained. 

The lack of skills like those 
listed above bottlenecks the rest 
of our development, It may 
mean that our future is deter¬ 
mined by the skills that arc held 
by members of the workforce. 

But with a little foresight, wc 
could plan our skills to match 
our future development plan 
instead. 



ifc*l l*; ■* W 






MANAGING DIRECTOR 
PUBLISHING - AUCKLAND 

N*0otlabl« salary *30,000 - *36,000 plus car 

aatabllahed and expanding company require* e 
"janaging director as a result of a pending retirement, 
in* company is engaged in taohnlcal publishing and 
elated activities covering a variety of fields. 

experience In the publishing Industry Is 
^rafale and a background which inoludes Borne 
journal| juo experience would be an advantage. In the 
WM few years the company has launched riew publtoa-, 
non* and applicants should show evldenoe of ability to. 





When did you last 
create a new 
job? 


When did you last put together a strategy 
for growth or expansion? A development 
programme for real business growth. 

One which creates new jobs. 
Development Finance Corporation is 
ready now with finance ana advice to 
respond to your sound business 
proposals. Especially those which will 
earn or save foreign exchange, contribute 
to regional development, improve 
productivity, or involve hew technologies. 
And especially those which create 
new jobs. 



'••••. Development Finance Corporation 

^ : ■ Kew Zealand'sX>eveloprnent Bank 


Call the nearest DFG office to see how we 
can help. 

Auckland 32-049. Hamilton 84-079. 
Tauranga 81-546. Palmerston North 71-589. 
Wellington 724-974. Christchutch 68-759. 
Dunedth 741-831, Or post the coupon. 


lb: Development Finance Corporation of New Zealand 
PO Box 3090 Wellington. 

Yes, I want to be pare of New Zealand's economic recovery. 
Please send me information on: 


□ Term Loans 

□ Export Suspensory Loans 

□ Export Finance 

□ Regional Development 
Suspensory Loans 

□ Hire Purchase/Asset 
' Leasing 


□ Contract Bonding 

□ Applied Technology 
; Programme 

□ Help for Small 
Businesses 

□ Opportunities to Invest 
in DFC 


Better still, have someone call me to make an appointment to 
discuss my plans and how you might help. 


Name..... 

Title..... 

Company..... 

Address.....1... 

.Phone. 
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The gradual approach: heralding a golden dawn? 


THERE arc divisions and 
contradictions in announced 
economic policy for the 1980s. 

The Government gives the 
impression of opting for 
“gradualism" in its approach to 
structural change in the econ¬ 
omy. That approach is based on 
the philosophy that it is better 
to move slowly, thus avoiding 
major disruption, a sudden in¬ 
crease in short-term unem¬ 
ployment, and consequent 
social and political problems. 

Thus we have fine-tuning, a 
conservative outlook on econ¬ 
omic management, and the in¬ 
troduction of policies which are 
brought together in stages as 
each part of the "experiment" is 
seen to work, or not work as the 
case may be. 

There are several examples 
of ihe cxpcrimcntnl approach. 
The gradual introduction of a 
flexible interest rate policy and 
the sliding devaluation each 


month are examples in the 
money Held. 

The latest, albeit rather 
technical, is the “tap stock" 
method of financing govern¬ 
ment money requirements, 
which also allows the authori¬ 
ties to even out the liquidity 
flows in the economy, without 
sudden disruptions to the 
money markets. 

That has been described as 
“an experiment at this stage" by 
someone who should know 
about the nature of official 
financial policies. If it works we 
will probably see greater so¬ 
phistication in the new policy as 
it becomes refined. If it fails to 
work, it will either be adapted 
until it docs dr it will be 
scrapped. 

The Institute of Economic 
Research has analysed the 
predominance of the gradual 
approach by stating four main 
reasons for its likely continua¬ 
tion. These were set out in Neio 


PETER V O'BRIEN comments on the financial and business 
week, appraises the share market and analyses the com¬ 
pany accounts. 


Zealand's Medium Term Econ¬ 
omic Outlook and Regional 
Implications, published in 
September (NET? October 6 ). 

They relared to appreciation 
that, while future growth in 
living standards is under threat, 
the present level is still high and 
not under threat. This was 
coupled with the longer rerm 
view of the country's future, as 
natural resources arc har¬ 
nessed; the difficulty of 
changing institutional views on 
“new circumstances" (the 
vested interest problem); and 
the unemployment question. 
The last was said to lack the 
sa me volume of political outcry 
as in earlier times, but any 
threat to “actual living stan¬ 
dards conflicts sharply with the 


electorate's high expectations”. 

All that makes sense when 
applied to apparent Govern¬ 
ment policies, particularly as it 
injects a strong dose of prag¬ 
matism into the economic 
debate. The present Govern¬ 
ment has never been short of 
pragmatism. 

Application of this philo¬ 
sophy means that we await the 
golden dawn of the mid-1980s, 
but hold the fort until then. It 
can also partially explain the 
mini-budget's proposals for 
small business, which employs 
the bulk of the workforce. 

Then the thinking takes a 
sharp turnaround.The Govern¬ 
ment is now telling people to 
“think big", a phrase appa¬ 
rently coined when the Chat- 


INTEREST 



lenge, Fletcher, Tasman 
proposed merger hit the news. 

“Think big" now encom¬ 
passes aluminium smelters, 
methanol plants, and the rest of 
the large scale development 
schemes planned for the 
decade. It is prepared to com¬ 
mit substantial funds and re¬ 
sources to big projects, which 
have no “experimental" 
element in them. They are 
developed, and either succeed 
or fail. There is no possibility of 
introducing them in stages. 

And big projects have been 
known to fail. A few weeks ago 
an industrialist commented 
that sometimes he wondered if 
the sums his company was 
committing to expansion 
would pay off. Overseas expe¬ 
rience shows that there is no 
guarantee. That is part of the 
normal risk-taking inherent in 
any business transaction, but it 
sits strangely with a 
“gradualism" approach of a 
Government in other areas. 

It also sits strangely with 
another division; between 
"more market", and Govern¬ 
ment guidance. The industries 
studies programme also has to 
fit into ail this somehow. Those 
studies are now delayed as the 
talkfcst continues Rnd attempts 
ore made to reach “agreement" 
on future development. 

Finally, we come to the 
question which has been over¬ 
looked in the continuing ar¬ 


guments about the country’s 
development. What happn* 
when the golden dawn has 
dawned? 

There is clearly no argument 

that every person willing io 
work should have a job, and 
receive the wherewithal! to 
provide for their needs and 
those of their families. So it is 
obvious that unemployment is 
the issue which must be du- 
posed of, before everyone can 
share in the goodies of the 
mid-1980s and the 1990s. 

But what then? No govern* 
ment or other official statement 
has considered the goals after 
the full employment goal has 
been reached. Do we all then 
sink into a happy zombie stage, 
in New Zealand Ltd, Inc, or 
whatever you like to call it, 
content with three cars and a 
motor boat in every garage, 
having eliminated the need for 
thought or effort in our natunl 
resource development pa¬ 
radise? 

It would be nice to think that 
the policymakers were taking 
those issues into their calcula¬ 
tions. But that may be toomuch 
to expect from policies based on 
conservative “gradualism", 
and a “think big" cry, which 
fails to explain what happens 
after the thinking has been done 
and the big arrives. 

New Zealand would not be 
the first society to find prag¬ 
matic affluence a greater time 
than a lack of affluence. 


Euphoric pies in the sky 


THE sharemarket gave notice 
last week that it needs more 
than pie-in-the-sky euphoria to 
support company prices. 

NZ Forest Products was cut 
back 16c on Monday, from 
$4.26 to $4,10 before recover¬ 
ing to dose the day at. $- 1 . 12 . 
Another recovery on Tuesday 
brought the price up to 14.17. 

Forest sold around the $3.75 
level on October 21, the day 
before the announcement of the 
proposed Challenge, Fletcher 
and Tasman merger. 

A jump to $4.40 in the fol¬ 
lowing five weeks, before eas¬ 
ing down to $1.26, added 17.3 
per cent to a price which was 
already fairly high. 

The market was initially 
unimpressed with an increase 
in interim dividend from 8.5c to 
10 c, indicating a total payment 
for the year of at least 20 c, as¬ 
suming there will be no change 
in the final payment. 

The dividend at $4.20, on a 
payment of 20 c a share would 
be 4.76 per cent, but since it is 
likely to be paid from tax-free 
sources, the effective yield is 
11.9 per cent for an individual 
with a marginal tax rate of 60c 
in the dollar. 

It takes many individuals to 
. move Forests'share price, since 
the company is so big, and most 
of the institutions have “full 
books" of the scrip. 

Unless the second half year 
shows a dramatic improvement 
after price rises for goods on the 


result will be in the region of 
$15450 million, after remov¬ 
ing the abnormal item, and 
before taking the 40 per cent 
share of UEB's second half 
profit into account. 

Several other stocks enjoyed 
>i good run last week. Bricrlcj 
Investment hit $5 cx die cash 
issue and dividend, but cum the 
honus issue. The shares were 
selling around $ 2.20 earlier in 
the year (when they went ex »« 
year's bonus), and a rise of U* 
percent in about 10 months 
strong performance. Apart 
from the merger companies it 
should be among the best ol me 
year when the scores are tottw 
up in a few weeks. 

The DIC, discussed l»i 
week, jumped to $2.30 o) 
Tuesday. A week earlier W 
shares were selling at $1.85,aw 
reasonable volume was traow 
on the way up. A movement 
24 per cent in a week lsunusmu 
but the availability of tax-i 
dividends for many ye^rs, P 

the effects of the mini-budgfl 
on retail trading, is probably me 

reason. 

At $2.30, the shares have a 
yield of 6.95 per ce^ jj L 
solute terms. When «d|«g 
for a taxation benefit* 
equivalent yield at 60c; MX i* ^ 
cm an alternative mveSimen 

now 17.3 per cent. _. 

Westbridge, fbrxnerly^BnJ; 
gevale Consolidated, V* s 
high flier. The shares 

moved suongly 


alter price rises for goods on the . moved sreongiy ^ 
domestic market from. Deb- 1 Bridgevale Mmingjs^.^ 
ember l, the company will find hpavily . oYersu^ 1 ^* ^ 
it difficult to reach some of the alternative. 

Projected profit figures cal- . ; irig company, 
culated in recent months, • • * After - -a rise ' of- 7°°. 


culated in recent months. •. - After - -a riseof ■ 
Taxpaid profit went up 16.5 - f Monday, the.sharWfWW^, 
per cent, in the first six months aR gid on-Tuesday, in Jig 
after dedqcting an' abnormalinformation that !°S 
ltem.biitthe rise in. the $ecbnd : .' company's shares 
- half will be higher, because the OT ded unofficially 
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Analysing annual accounts: Alliance Textiles 


ALLIANCE Textiles’ 1980 
annual report is now an item of 
historical interest. The comp¬ 
any’s assets and liabilities have 
increased by about one-third 
after the arrangement to pur¬ 
chase Mosgiel’s plant, stock 
and mill since balance date. 

Total assets at July 31 were 
$ 24.7 million, but they in¬ 
creased $7.7 million as a result 
of the deal between Alliance, 
the Government and the DFC 
in August. 

Future accounts will take 
that arrangement into the 
books, and make comparisons 
with previous years difficult, in 
the financial sense. 

The current Alliance reporr 
has interesting information in 
its own right, ft shows both the 
difficulties of the woollen 
textile industry, and how va¬ 
rious problems can be reduced 
by the application of firm con¬ 
trols, plus the foresight ro do 
one’s own “restructuring", 
before eirher the Government 
or the creditors impose it from 
outside. 

Alliance lowered its stocks 
down from $11.4 million in 
1979 to $9.9 million last year, 
and, in the process, cut reliance 
on outside finance, with a con¬ 
sequent reduction in the inte¬ 
rest charges. While the total 
cost of interest increased, it 
would have been higher, but for 
die lower level of inventories. 



Inventory is a problem in a 
New Zealand textile company, 
particularly in the woollen 
section of the industry, because 
it often gives a false picture of 
“liquidity". 

The standard method of 
dividing current liabilities into 
current assets to obtain a 
“current ratio" runs into 
problems if it is applied 
slavishly, without regard to the 
particular industry. 

ft is possible to preserve the 
rauo by increasing stocks each 
year, and financing it by a 
similar movement in- bank 
overdraft. 

The day conics when the 
stock (particularly work in 
progress or finished goods) is 


cither the wrong products, or 
too many products which have 
a limited market. 

Many textile com pan ies have 
“gone through” because they 
could not sell stocks when the 
time came to cut down the level 
of borrowed money. On the 
appointment of a receiver, the 
worthy gentleman has found 
that the true stock value is well 
below book value because it 
may comprise goods that have 
no market. 

A passage in Alliance’s 
"Review of Operations" covers 
the action taken in the milling 
operations. 

“Our plants hi Milton, 
Oamoru and Timaru ail ope¬ 
rated below capacity during the 


year. Production was reduced 
to equate with demand which 
resulted in fixed costs being 
spread over lower volume. At 
the same time finished stocks 
were reduced resulting in a 
saving in interest costs”. 

A comment regarding the 
purchase of Mosgiel also re¬ 
flects the cautious attitude to 
stocks: “While it is taking time 
to get on top of the Mosgiel 
situation, the margin available 
tous on the stocks we purchased 
will be more than sufficient to 
offset the transitional costs". 

Alliance’s operating profit 
was well up on the previous 
year, even when taking 
$314,434 for “abnormal items 
arising from planned restruc¬ 
turing" is taken into account. 
The profit of $903,098, in¬ 
cluding the abnormal expen¬ 
diture, was a significant in¬ 
crease on 1979s $590,138. The 
figure includes $710,937 in 
export incentives and grants 


won’t keep prices airborne 


Bridgevale closed at $1.65 on 
Wednesday and there may he 
considerable daily fluctuations 
in the price in the early trading 
days. 

Many stags will settle for 
&cble their money, with 
Christmas a few days away, 
while there could be a Itcrnativc 
Pressure from people, wishing 
w increase their holdings, and 


raise the average price of each 
share in the portfolio above50c, 
but below the market price. 

There is nothing new in that, 
as investors will remember 
from the days of L & M Oil. 
When the various pressures are 
removed, probably in the New 
Year, the market will lake a 
consistent view of an appro¬ 
priate price. 


0 



Tin: CHKM1STS’ (iUIl.D Ol NX (INC) 


A n experienced Marketing Executive is sought to head 
.up the Marketing-Advertising-Promotional Division 
ofThe Chemists’Guild of NZ (Inc). 

Preferably the applicant would have a sound knowledge 
of die retail Pharmacy scene, but the position could be of 
extreme interest to Senior Marketing People or somebody 
experienced in advertising. , 

The successful applicant wilfhead a staff servicing the 
needs of over 950 retail Pharmacies and work as part ot a 
tight-knit executive team at Guild Headquarters based in 

^ Main responsibilities wili be the origination of 
promotional programmes for National Pharmacy in 
association with an excellent Advertising Agency,the 
development of Television Commercials and Marketing 

shop staff arid many other responslbUirieswbchi^kethis 
position orie of the most varied and stimulating offered iri 

NC " fda^t negotiable, but the financial package to • 

; commence is in the vicinity of $ 26 ,OOO plus Car, , . 

. Super^tiriuatioh and other Benefits. • 

. ■ .7 Apply in tKe . first Instance marked “Confidential to. 

Chemists’Guild of NZ (Inc) : 


(Alliance made no provision for 
taxation) compared with 
$610,099 for that item in the 
previous year, and another 
$ 100,000 us “conversion grant 
export suspensory loan", which 
boosted income from those 
sources to $710,099 in 1979. 

Alliance’s exports reached 25 
per cent of total sales. The 
company might be indifficuhy, 
relative to its size, if it failed tu 
push its products overseas. The 
1981 report will show whether 
the company “has got on top of 
the Mosgiel situation”, but it 
seems in better shape to cope 
with the problem than was the 
case in 1978-79. 

Correction — 
Andas 

Analysing annual accounts 
(NBR Decemhcr 1) included 
references to the sudden rise in 
the value of motor vehicles in 


Andas Group Ltd, and the 
comment that the directors 
should have disclosed what 
happened. I also said that the 
annual meeting on the previous 
Friday might receive a reply. 

A shareholder raised the 
question, and was referred to a 
change in accounting politics 
staled in the notes to the ac¬ 
counts. 

The company has changed 
its treatment of company-fin¬ 
anced motor vehicles, and now 
treats the total cost as an asset, 
rather than the amount paid up 
at balance date. 

In these circumstances, the 
comments made on motor 
vehicles and the lack of disclo¬ 
sure were unfounded and arose 
from failure to observe the note. 

Therefore, it is time for 
digestion of quantities nf 
humble pic and withdrawal of 
references to the lack of dis¬ 
closure. 

- PVO’B 


A rash of trading in a newly 
listed speculative mining stock 
would be a fitting end to an 
extraordinary year on the sha¬ 
remarket. 

Note: The writer neither owns, 
nor has a beneficial Interest In, 
the securities discussed here, 
Including Bridgevale Mining 
shares which have now been 
sold. 


The first irv 4 decades 

THE 1980 

BRITISH GOLD PROOF 
HALF SOVEREIGN 


A 22 CARAT 
OPPORTUNITY 
OF A LIFETIME 


. The ii the flirt Brillih gold proof hair wvcrclgn 
In 43 yrui, ind became iti attractive price ii 
within the retch of moil codec Ion, iu papule- 
illy It Likely to exceed thit of the Immwudy 
lucceuful 1979 or 1980 Brltiih gold proof 
rave reign*. 

■ 1111) U the tint Brillih gold half uncrrlgn 
Isnted bi the reign of Her Mijniy Queen 
BUubeth II. 

■ The modem htlf nrerdgn date* f>«n 1817, 
but hit Ml been iixuck In qiundty duct 1915, 
unlike the ordinary iwereljpi which U atlll 
■truck regularly The early hilf Mvcrelgni are 
now prized by coUcclorf, but imim can com- 
pica to the beiuky or tire Brillih proof 1980 
hilfiorenlgn. 


STRUCK BY THE 
ROYAL MINT 

In 12 cant gold 



Illustrated 1.75 times larger 
than actual size of 19mm. 

- Struck with fro,ted highlight) apirui a nUiror 
like background, the Brillih 1980 gold proof 
half laverelgn refine u the tradiUooi, aklll* and 
quality control for which the Royal Mint U 
world renowned. 

- Each coin la displayed hi i screw lid cxpiule iet, 
In a red vinyl p menu ton care. Each h tup- 
piled with a detcrtplive liadeu 

- Only IOOJOOO win be minted for worldwide 
dhurlbuiiofl, end only a null quantity here 
been allocated to NX coBectora — became 
of the Limited allocation we suggort you order 
early. 

- Order limit 3 per collector Delivery 4 ■ 8 weak* 


AVAILABLE FROM TOE NX 
AGENTS FOR THE ROYAL MINT 



Pacific CanuneinoratiTea 
PO. Box 30*48 
Lower Hutt 

6th Ftr.TA.GBUg, 
Qurcrn Drive,' 

Lower Hull 
Phone Wgtn 694-612 


PRICE 
S210 each 

OT 

3 for S600 
(Including Insured 
postage) 


f Mall To: THE ROYAL MINT 1 

P.O. Box 30-648, LOWER HUTT 1 

Please forward .... 1980 British Gold proof half sovereign/s at $210 ea. 

(delivery 4-8 weeks) or 3 for $600 

B I enclose my cheque, money order, cash (Payable to the Royal Mint) 

Please debit my VISA (BNZ VISA NATIONAL VISA TRUSTBERANK 
VISA) or BANKCARD/MASTERCARD charge account 


Amount $...Expiry Date . 

• Cardholders Name.Signature. 

: mr/mrs/miss.:. 


ADDRESS 
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National Business Review 

O’Brien on business 


Decembers , iq^ 


Current data shows deteriorating export excess 


J I' !• ! 


r-y\ 


EXCESS of expon income 
over import payments deterio¬ 
rated in the year to September, 
according to the latest balance 
of payment figures released by 
the Department of Statistics 
last week. 

The balance of payments 
statistics include all the 
country's transactions with the 
rest of the world, and include 
the accruals from the transac¬ 
tions as well as the cash flows in 
and out. 


As the department warns, 
“they should not be refused 
with the Overseas Exchange 
Transactions Record statistics 
prepared by the Reserve Bank, 
which measure only transac¬ 
tions involving flows of foreign 
exchange.” 

The detailed release shows a 
surplus on “merchandise 
trade" (export income less im¬ 
port payments, both adjusted to 
balance of payments concepts) 
of S331 million in the Sep¬ 
tember year, compared with 


$544 million in the 12 months 
to September 1979. 

Comparisons between fig¬ 
ures for previous years, or 
quarterly periods, must be 
made in relation to a constant 
point, because the data changes 
considerably depending on the 
time of the year. 

The period to September 
includes the low point for ex¬ 
port income, and therefore it is 
invalid to compare September 
with March or June. Export 


income is higher in the March 
quarter, and therefore the sur¬ 
plus (assuming there is one) 
should also be higher when 
eithera March quarter or year is 
compared with a September 
quarter or year. 

The deterioration in the 
merchandise balance relates to 
a substantial rise in the cost of 
oil imports over the lasr 12 
months, because export income 
increased 25.7 per cent in dollar 
terms over the period. 

Payments for imports went 


up 35.2 per cent, again in dollar 
terms. When the non-oil im¬ 
ports are accounted for after 
adding in overseas inflation, it 
seems clear that the substantial 
rise cannot be explained by 
either a sudden increase in 
volume (given the static econ¬ 
omy) or massive price risesfor 
non-oil imports. 

The drop in the merchan¬ 
dising balance in the 1980 
September year was greater 
than the rise in the deficit on 
invisibles, both absolutely, and 


i . •. I:: 

\ illi 
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THE SITE _ 

The West Coast’s Stockton 
Mine 

In 1980 there's still a fortune In coal at the 
Stockton Mine, Too deep for pick and shovel, 
though pick and shovel founded the Coast's 
.history. Today, with Downer Construction’s 


m 


cleared away allowing shipload after shipload 
of coal to leave the Coast, for the world’s 
markets. The Stockton Mine Is now set to play 
an Increasingly Important role In providing 
employment and strengthening New 
Zealand's export thrust. 


the rig _ 

Downer Construction 
Limited’s single*pass 
Drill master Rig. 

- Dalhoff & King (NZ) Limited is proud to be 
associated with uowner Construction In this 
spectacular mining project, in that we supplied 
the Jngersoll-Rand Drlllmaster Rig which has 
made the whole project possible. Ingersoll- 
Rand, Dallas, Texas, to the Stockton Mine... 
It’s a long way. But the results will make jt 
worth the Journey. 


If DALHOFF & KING 
#MNZ)LTD. 

I When your project 
needs a giant boost. 






SUPPLIERS OF THE 


IngersolI - Rand 


30868 


DRILLMA^T^f^Tg^jOWNER CONSTRUCTION AT 


5 ] 


«! !.J 

v t ■ -i 

•i J i : '! 


V..«. i > . " ' " 


r m percentage terms. 

r T1,c invisibles deficit rose 

i trom $1064 million in tliever 

1 to September 1979 to $1245 

t million. The dollar increase of 

1 $181 million (17percent)^ 

below rhe decline of $2 13 mjj. 

r lion in the balance of mer¬ 
chandise trade. 

" 'ITie department takes the ‘ 

balance on invisibles away from 

the balance of merchandise 
trade, and then adds in the net 
changes in “transfers" to arrive 
at rhe balance on currem ac- 
count. 

Credits from transfers to¬ 
talled $268 million, while 
debits were $212 million, 
leaving a net amount of i56 
million. The difference 
between invisibles balance and 
merchandise trade was minus 
$914 million, which was 
reduced to $857 million (in 
round figures) after deducting 
the net $56 million. 

The deficit on current ac¬ 
count in the 12 months to 
September 1979 was $568 
million, so we arc a long way 
from achieving a surplus in the 
balance of payments. 

The corresponding cuncm 
account deficits lor the March 
years were $-169 million in 1W> 
ami $707 million in 1980. The 
position improved slightly 
when like is compared with 
like. 

t ired its tiiul debits for the 
current account throw up inte¬ 
resting information in regard 10 
the cost of New Zealander* 
travelling overseas. In the year 
to March 1979 the outflow was 
$388 million, rising 10 
million by September, toS50U 
million in the year to March 
1980, and $532 million u 
September 1980. 

Seasonal factors affect over¬ 
seas travel movements. When 
allowance is made for them, 
there has been a slowdown in 
the rate of increase over ihepast 
two years. 

This also shows up on J 
quarterly comparison, 
suggests that calls for controls . 
over funds may be unneettstfb 
if the "problem” is solving it¬ 
self. 

Substantial rises in 
airfares, a deteriorating w® 
against other currencies, 
tighter internal economic a • 
ditions could be achieve? 
same result as flMWwPJ 
ticularly as the latter usiwB^ 
come up against Kiwi mg 
uhy. 

Many will remernb^J^ 
days of mailing to 
overseas large numbers® 
tish postal notes, obtainw^ 
doing the rounds « ^ 
tropolitan post offices wdt 
although only one note 

supposed 10 the 

given day. And il* 1 *- ^ 

thriving foreign 

=5«SS 

peripatetic 

Coding away for.afef ^ 

The batonce.of 
• statistics disclose . 

.. : Unhealthy . .P^fjiv... 

.. substitution t 1 

- sasagafe- 

>TSSB SS*jg . 

: : strains qn 

: and thus'bn.lpc^’P^ j. 


;kfi rV '*!:'■ M '■ i 
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NASHUA 

1210 

PHOTOCOPIER 

Only 2 years old 
Fully serviced under agreement 
since new. 


Contact: 


Branch Manager 
Key Personnel Limited, 
P.O. Box 460, 
CHRISTCHURCH 

Phone: 796-060 


A, JARDEN & CO. 

STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS 
Members of the Wellington Stock Exchange 


9th Floor B.P. House 
Cnr Waring Taylor St 4 
Customhouse Quay, 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Telephone 736-860 

Box 3394, CPO Wellington 1 

Telex N.Z. 3567 

Cables: Portfolio, Wellington 


BUTTLE. WILSON & CO. 

Members of the Auckland Stock Exchange 
7th Floor. C.M.L. Centre. Queen Street, Auckland. 
Phone 34-357. P.O. Box 45. 
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Captive consumers turning off at high prices 


THE wine industry, according 
to the I DC, is worthy of special 
encouragement. It employs 
sonic 3000 people, it turns out a 
product with 85 per cent 
domestic content thus serving 
to save foreign exchange 
through import substitution. 

But development of the in¬ 
dustry to its full potential will 
be curtailed by consumer re¬ 
sistance to the high price of 
wine the I DC reports. 

The I DC's development 
plan is designed to contain costs 
through increased competition 
in the domestic marketplace 
and from imports. 

’Die aim is to ensure future 
growth of the wine industry, 
enhance its export compel ivc- 
urss, and benefit the consumer. 

Grapes ami other materials 
Hike up about 70 per cent of the 
Hal cost of producing wine, 
'he cost per tunne of grupcs 
tun vineyards owned by 


winemakers has increased from 
$162 in 1975 to $200 in 1979, 
and from contract growers, 
from $ 190 to $305 in the same 
period. 

The price of grape growing 
land increased at the rate of 
19.55 per cent a year over the 
past seven years. The increase 
for other farmland was between 
15.5 and 16.5 per cent a year. 

Wine produced per tonne of 
grapes in 1979 was 1120 litres. 
The Wine Institute's forecast 
for 1986 is for only 700 litres 
per tonne. 

The 1DC report said, “it 
must be hoped that this has a 
statistical reconciliation and is 
not the mcasurcof amelioration 
in 1979”. 

(The 1DC was obviously 
referring, tongue in check, to 
the past practice of winemakers 
to substitute tap water and 
sugar for expensive, short sup¬ 
plies of grape juice). 


The I DC said the industry 
“has had a growth in the market 
reserved for it by the high level 
of protective assistance afford¬ 
ed through high tariffs and 
tight import licensing policies 
and therefore its problems have 
been those of production rather 
than marketing. 

“It has had an environment 
which has engendered a cost- 
plus attitude to escallating costs 
of grapes, packaging materials 
and post-winery distribution, 
to a point where consumer re¬ 
sistance to price shows in¬ 
cipient signs of developing into 
a major constraint upon con¬ 
sumption of 16 litres per head 
which is rhe institute’s own 
goal." 

Protectionism, the cost-plus 
attitude, and the ability to sell 
wine at high prices to a 
domestic captive consumer, 
might explain the wine 
industry's poor export perfor¬ 


mance, the report said. 

The wine industry has yet to 
make a serious effort to export 
the white “German type" table 
wines which are considered the 
industry's forte in the interna¬ 
tional market. 

High grape prices, protected 
by import restrictions on wine 
and grape juice, and the high 
cost of grape growing land, may 
be an undesirable distortion in 
the total economy, the IDC 
pointed out. This distortion, 
the IDC said, may not be in the 
national interest. 

To inject an element of 
competition and market force 
price regulation into the grape 
growing industry the IDC 
recommended easing the total 
ban on importation of foreign 
grape juice concentrate. The 
IDC made clear it did not warn 
to encourage wine-making 
from grape concentrate and tap 
water. 



The IDC lclt it was better to 1 
import grape concentrate than 
to import finished wines in 
times of local shortfall. 

The high cost of domestic 
hollies and cartons has disad¬ 
vantaged the local wine in¬ 
dustry in competition with 
imported wines, and on the 
export market. 

The IDC recommended that 
the cost containment provi¬ 
sions outlined in the 1979 
Budget be invoked to give wine 
makers access to import glass, 
plastic, and cartons, when the 
local price for these products 
was “manifestly excessive". 

The point at which wine is 
taxed discourages the market¬ 
ing of better quality wine. 

The sales tax is imposed on 
the hotel price which means it is 
levied on the wine, the bottle, 
the seal and cork, transporta¬ 
tion, packaging, and on a 17.6 
per cent merchant’s mark-up 

A bottle of wine worth $1 
goes to the merchants ware¬ 
house and gets a 17.6 per cent 
mark-up. A 20 percent sales tax 
is imposed on the "hotel price". 

A 22.5 per cent mark-up is 
placed on the wine, bottle, 
carton, and tax to make the 
private trade price. And a 
mark-up of 40 per cent is then 
put on before the wine is sold t» 
die retail consumer. 

The value of the actual wine 
in the bottle becomes almost 
irrelevant in this whole exer¬ 
cise. 

The IDC recommended re¬ 
placing the sales tax with a 40c 
a litre tax on wine. 

The IDC pointed out that of 
very $1 spent at the wineshop, 
only 13c goes to pay for the 
wine. 

If the wine maker was to lie 
asked to cut costs then so must 
others, the IDC said. 

The IDC describes the dis¬ 
tribution system as "a select 
group of licence holders - 
manufacturers, merchants und 
resellers - a highly cartelised 
group characterised by their 
oligopolistic influence in the 
market". 

The IDC called for a greater 
measure of competition; 
supermarket wine sales, aboli¬ 
tion of winemakers licences, 
abolition of the restriction on 
wine resellers to sell imported 
wines and other measures 
which would severely curtail 
protection of the “fat profits for 
the few” combine that has 
dominated the country’s liquor 
distribution system. 

But this powerful lobby 
group wanted higher duties on 
low-priced imported wine. 
Prices for imported wine have 
escalated faster than prices for 
imported wines. 

The Wine Institute asked the 
IDC and the Government to 
force the consumer to buy the 
expensive local product by 
either restricting import 
licenses or pricing imports out 
of the market with high duties. 

The Wine Institute is par¬ 
ticularly worried about the 
Australians who have been 
producing fine wines at low 
prices with which the local in¬ 
dustry would be hard pressed to 
compete in-q free market si¬ 
tuation. 


. The Wine Institute asked the 
-IpC to recommend a $1.50 
duty.onany Australian wine 
With a value tip to $2.00 and a 
dpty cif 75c pn Australian wines 

t *t}!• '••••,. a >j» ■.. 




Fast-food franchisees locked in legal bunfight 


with a cif value of over S 550 
The Australian WinelLi 
told the IDC that thehizhew 
ol trans-Tasman shippjujij]. 
ready protected the local wi* 
industry without the imp*, 
lion ol additional tariffs. 

The Wholesale 
Spirits Merchants Fedtnwi 
asked the IDC to recormtu] 
more competition from a- 
ports, particularly in thebtnfl 
quality wines. 

The IDC opted toreductiht 
duty on lower priced wineatv] 
increase duty on higher pried 
imports to force the vine in¬ 
dustry to improve ihcqualityrf 
its product. 

The IDC's plan forthe«iK 
industry's future is graduikt 
in the extreme; no immeduu 
• shocks for vested interests, n 
threat of killing “an effiotoi 
industry". 

S t ep one: to * ‘idem ify areaiv- 
be given different treatment". 
This includes handouts freen 
the Government to sweeten du 
hitter pill. 

Step uvo: to establish initi¬ 
al protective levels - 20 fir 
cent tid vafornni for all win- 
(except Australian which wJ 
will be charged the prcfenmiul 
rate of 10 per cent), plus 52 *5s 
litre. This duty is higher ik 
the full retail price of fo 
Australian wines in Austialu 

Step three: to reduce tlx 
di sad van 1 ages of i n puts iniothc 
growth area. This may two 
some hardship for cornpan:.' 
like AHI and UEB who supfh 

the bottles and packaging- 

Step four: to provide speoS 

incentives and assistance lorfc 

growth area. This means i«« 

handouts for the wine iiufu‘Uj; 

replacement ol" sales t»^ 
ecu is a litre tax on wine.a-f^ 
cent investment allowance« 
new wine plant and maclun^'* 
and amendment of 
tvs allow wine to be sw* 

supermarkets and gw* rlfS 

Step five: to liberalise im 
ports of wine after * 
adjustment period for ** 

industry to get used to ihf 

of having to compete- 
The plan is to **** 

gradually from 

ing to a quota system- n*? 

Import licence holder, *^ 

1 itially get the q u ““Vi „ 
some quotas will 
ncwcomtrs like supfl-J 

I Unlike ita ^ 

I licensing 

system will allow . 

» imports, albeit at *** 

tariff levels. 

Throughout !« FlJjL 
IDC gave rationajj*^. 

‘ reasons for donsuknog 

surner interests. 

\ In i. fin.1 phn "Jg, 

interests took ti 

from vested interest intw 

industry- ■ . • *; 

Economic p 

- not appear 

; ■ ramount in, 

: same degree as duff ^ 

; IDC’s report on: 

’ textiles. ^ 

ThcteiMjrpfM^j 
, rionale appears 

-on its political 

^ Butitcastpnefj^g^snf. 

- front of the^JJS 
M Thesuccess ofW c r\ dtf 

e and will 


by Lindsey Dawson 

FAST-food franchise opera¬ 
tor, Uncles Foodbars NZ Ltd, 
is locked in a legal bunfight 
with some of its franchisees to 
jap the Uncles name on the 
hamburger outlets and royal¬ 
ties flowing into the company 
coffers. 

There have been three -years 
of wrangling between the 
company and some of its fran¬ 
chise-holders. It began in 1977 
when 13 people running Un¬ 
cles' takeaway bars pulled out 
of the group to go their own 
nay. Most have either sold out 
or returned reluctantly to the 
fbldsince then but a few are still 
wiling for court hearings. 

One has been told that unless 
settlement negotiations make 
substantial progress a motion 
for writ of attachment will be 
heard on December 12. 

Uncles’ recent history has 
been fraught with problems. 
Angry owners told NBR that 
they have lost a lot of money in 
operating their businesses. 

Some have gone out of bu¬ 
siness with heavy losses. Others 
have complained that the res¬ 
trictions of their licence 
agreements with Uncles have 
been so tight that they have 
been unable to make any 
changes to the layout or menu 
of their shops and have lost the 
chance to increase profits. 


Competition? 

QANTAS may soon have its 
wn home-grown competitor. 

A hint was given by 
Australia’s Transport Minister 
Rilph Hum in a paper on the 
economic development of 
Australia delivered in Sydney. 
He cold the conference that the 
Australian Government next 
y«r would review the policy 
whereby Qantas is the sole 
Australian airline authorised to 
®Pf-rate internationally. 

“Australia's two major air- 
hnes (Ansctr and TAA) arc 
wn to mount services on 
overseas routes in their own 
n 8hi"he said. 
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Those who have wanted to 
pull out have had to change 
everything about their 
premises so os nor to infringe 
Uncles' copyright on their store 
design. 

Two franchise-holders had 
injunctions served on them to 
prevent them selling their food 
bars, operating their businesses 
in any way other than as laid 
down in their licence 
agreements, or from operating 
under any name other than 
Uncles’. 

Peter Fraser, who owns the 
Highbury Uncles', is one of 
those who refuses to agree to the 
term for settlement. He has 
been operating under the in¬ 
junction since 1977 and says 
that to sell out under Uncles’ 
terms would cost him $30,000. 

Uncles’ managing director 


David Pountney said that legal 
proceedings were still under¬ 
way with two or three franchise 
holders. Pountney said that 27 
Uncles’ food bars were ope¬ 
rating around Auckland and 
that more are being built. 

The business was running 
successfully, he said. Compet 
ition was not worrying the 
group unduly. He regarded the 
challenge from other fast-food 
outlets such as Kentucky Fried 
Chicken as complementary 10 
Uncles’ type of hamburger 
operation. 

. Uncles’ has been in operation 
since November 1973. Before 
that it was known as Big Boy 
Systems (NZ) Ltd. In 
December 1979 its share¬ 
holders were listed as Pountney 
and solicitor Harold Kidd. 

Fraser says that even if he 


was free to sell his store he 
would be hard-pressed to do so 
as the licence agreement comes 
up for its 10 yearly renewal in 
two years. This will cost the 
new owner $5000 or one-tenth 
of the gross sales at the shop in 
jhe preceding 12 months, 
whichever is the greater. He 
claims he was not told of this 
renewal fee until after he had 
signed up. Other “rebel" fran¬ 
chise-holders told NBR the 
same thing. 

Some claim they are not 
receiving the “buying advan¬ 
tages" that Uncles' said it 
would do its best to obtain when 
they joined up. Pountney den¬ 
ies this. 

Fraser has applied for legal 
aid to continue his efforts to 
have the injunction lifted and to 
be able to trade more freely in a 


manner which he believes 
would give him a greater return 
on his $25,500 investment. 

He has made complaints to 
the Examiner of Commercial 
Practices, but has been told that 
the matter “appears to be a 
commercial dispute arising 
from the interpretation of a 
contract between the parties 
concerned” and the office had 
no power to intervene in such 
matters. 

Former rebels who have 
settled with Uncles' told NBR 
that the settlement was expen¬ 
sive but that they could not af¬ 
ford to continue legal action. 
Some, who have not been pay¬ 
ing royalties for three years in 
protest against their grievances, 
arc now having to find large 
sums. One said it has cost him 
$15,000 excluding legal fees. 


Pountney said he was pleased 
that settlement had been 
reached with most of Uncles' 
franchise-holders, but that it 
would not be proper for him to 
comment on outstanding legal 
matters or individual claims 
about Uncles’ operations. 

He said that the licence 
agreements were properly 
drawn up and that all the fran¬ 
chise-holders signed them in 
their own lawyer’s offices after 
due consultation. 

He said that such problems 
were not unique to Uncles' and 
said it was “human nature” for 
such disputes to arise in group 
situations. He said that he had 
been told that KFC and 
McDonald's had been involved 
in disputes between head of¬ 
fices and owner-operators in 
the United States. 
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smooth drink,^we have one that has been 
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Feltex takes 
the double 

by Grev Wlggs 
FELTEX New Zealand struck 
the marketing double by win¬ 
ning two coveted awards for 
marketing performance this 
year. 

The Mobil Export Award 
was won by Roger Green of 
Feltex furnishing group} export 
division. The Sales and Mar¬ 
keting Executives Institute 
(SMEI) Marketing Award of 
the Year went to Feltex Yams, 
for its Ravelations programme. 
(NBR August 25). 

The products of Feltex 
Yams serve as the raw materials 
for the knitting industry. In 
mid-1979 the company faced 
an industry sales decline, the 
threat of reduced Government 
support Bnd the possibility of 
increased imports. 

It responded with a market¬ 
ing effort that took the com¬ 
pany from the Lowly position of 
an order-taker to one of a co¬ 
operating partner in the in¬ 
dustry. . 


Feltex did this by developi ng 
a completely new sales ca¬ 
talogue showing yarns, colours, 
knitting samples and fashion 
applications. It set a new level 
of sophistication for the in¬ 
dustry, and elevated the 
product line from the category 
of a raw material to that of a 
fashion component. 

The concept was devised by 
Mackay King Advertising 
Agency which worked closely 
with the client in developing 
marketing strategy. 

Results exceeded the targets 
set and the same approach car¬ 
ried through in the export Held 
developed overseas orders from 
a zero base to a million dollar 
business. 

In presenting the award to 
Feltex Yarns manager, Bill 
Leigh, the vice president of 
SMEI for the Pacific Region, 
John Morrison, said that the 
judging was considered under 
specific headings, including 
success and results, originality 
and innovation, marketing ap¬ 
plication and contribution, 
personal effort and invol¬ 


vement and methodology. 

“Under the heading of 
originality and innovation the 
winner stood out in terms of 
management and organisa¬ 
tional ability ” he said. 

The Mobil Export Award is 
made to an individual for 
marketing achievement in the 
export field. 

The entry submitted by 
Roger Green dealt with the 
decision made by Feltex Fur¬ 
nishing Group to attack the 
United States carpet-market 
and establish market leadership 
in its selected segment. The key 
to the ultimate success of the 
operation was undoubtedly the 
selection of the right segment in 
which to compete. 

By local standards the Unit¬ 
ed States marker is vast and 
constitutes a $4.5 billion in¬ 
dustry. Initially, Feltex isolated 
three possible areas for ex¬ 
amination: area rugs, the retail 
market for domestic carpets, 
and the “hospitality contract'’ 
area which seems to be the 
American trade jargon for 
custom-made carpeting for the 
hotel industry. 


This last was the market 
segment chosen for develop¬ 
ment and the reasons were 
solid. 

Fcitex had a proven track 
record in the international 
field. Competition in this area 
came very largely from other 
importers who would face the 
same problems. It was high 
dollar volume business. As the 
demand was largely for woven 
wool, Feltex could match it 
with the requisite manufactur¬ 
ing skills. Because of the cus¬ 
tom-made nature of the market, 
Feltex would Initially be selling 
a manufacturing capability 
rather than an actual product. 

Marketing was carried out on 
a person-to-person basis on key 
clients with the support of sales 
brochures and a range of colour 
tufts. 

Early sales were based on 
custom projects and later, fol¬ 
lowing market research, a stock 
range was successfully styled 
for the Unircd States market. 

In the first two years Feltex 
doubled its turnover and looks 
like repeating that performance 
in the 1980-81 year. 


TONGA 

MADE EASY 


From January 8,1981 
Air New Zealand has a 
non-stop service fo Tonga. 


ThiB convenient schedule gives you the 
choice of 3 or 4 night stopovers or longer 
stays in The Friendly hies. Air New Zealand 
simplifies business trips to Tonga, looks after 
you there and back. Talk to your bonded 
TAANZ Travel Agent or Air New Zealand now. 






Air New Zealand’s direct service to Tonga 
From January 8,1981. 

Departs Auckland 8 am Mondays and Thursdays 
Arrives Nukualofa 11 am 
Departs Nukualofa 4.35 pm Thursdays and 
Mondays 

Arrives Auckland 7.55 pm 


air new zeauano 

Your Airiine 


The wool processed into 
carpet earns six or seven times 
the amount of overseas ex¬ 
change as the same quantity 
exported as raw wool. 

Within the next three years 
Feltex expect to achieve its goal 
as market leader in its segment 
of the market. 

It will then look for further 
growth opportunities by mar¬ 
keting other compatible 
products through current 
channels and attacking other 
market segments. 

Admark asked Feltex chief 
executive Harold Titter if these 
two awards were the result of a 
new emphasis on marketing by 
his organisation. 

"We have been building 
marketing executives into our 
organisation," said Titter, “to 
achieve a better balance with 
the financial and production 
strengths we already have. 

“We are now seeing the re¬ 
sult in our marketing efforts, 
particularly in export. 

“Expons from our company, 
which were up 86 per cent last 
year, show an increase of 40 per 
cent this year for the first 
quarter. Carpets, where Roger 
Green's marketing success has 
been recorded, are ahead 63 per 
cent on last year. 

“With the Rawlaiions pro¬ 
gramme, again in the export 
area, we have some handsome 
worsted yarn orders from 
Australia and elsewhere. 

"These two successes result 
from a very positive policy on 
marketing for export.” 

Expats paper 
sits vac drop 

by Warren Berryman 

NEW Zealand News UK 
- a 10,000 circulation 
giveaway tabloid catering to 
expatriate Kiwis living in Bri¬ 
tain and prospective British 
immigrants to Godzonc — has 
suffered a drop in new British 
subscribers. 

Three months ago subscrip¬ 
tions were coming in at the rate 
of 60 a week - now they arc 
down to two or three. 

The dramatic drop followed 
the New Zealand High 
Commission's decision not to 
include New Zealand News 
UK's brochure in its informa¬ 


tion pack to British people 
quinng about emigrating w 
Prime Minister RobV 
doon and Labour Minister If™ 
Bolger have made it plaint 

UK as their favourite nan. 
paper But the public 
provides a valuable service to 
New Zealand industry and be 
Government, director iw 
Smail insists. 

Smail, the son of the mm 
owner (who is an expats 
New Zealander) has beenhere 
trying to sort things outwiththe 
Government and sell situuiojs 
vacant advertising. 

Smail said die paper, in a- ! 

isccnce since 1927, provided 
prospective immigrants with 
information about Nn 
Zealand and up-to-datedataon 
job opportunities. This service 
lightened the load on the high 
commission, he said. 

The paper’s advantage in the 
market is price. A 12-moruh 
subscription to the ,\Vl 
Zealand Herald delivered 10 
London costs £175. 

Subscribing British pay IP 
a year for New Zealand Ain 
UK and Kiwis get it free. 

New Zealand comping 
advertising have situations 
vacant pay S5 a column cmfor 
ads, which buys access to select 
target audience. 

Since the GovernmentlifeJ 
the shroud of secrecy Iron th* 
occupational priority list, the 
paper has published the (h 
which at least tells prosper 
British immigrants vvho nwi 
not apply - without time as¬ 
suming reference to the high 
commission. 

Smail pointed out thit. 
because of the new enrrrv 
development projects here, hi’ 
paper might lure Kiwis hid 
from abroad. 

The November 13 issue d 
New Zealand News FA’camel 
only two situations vacant w* 
for jobs. This worries Smail 

"Ifwc don’t get thesinuw*'- 
vacant ads we will lose our 
British subscribers," he siid 

So Smail toured indumi 
here for advertisers and a !*> 
agent. 

The high commission 
Lundon processes some 
inquiries a week. Each 
packet of information cm m* 
Zcalund. 
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Can Fletcher (like Chrysler) be driven into open? 


by Warren Berryman 

THE giant Chrysler Corpora¬ 
tion is going to the American 
Government for a multi-billion 
dollar bail-out guaranteed by 
taxpayers’ money. And the 
American people are demand- 
ingihe right to know what deals 
ibeGovernment is making with 
the auto giant. 

An appeal court is deciding 
what part of the meetings 
between Chrysler and the 
Chrysler Loan Guarantee 
Board will be open to the public 
under the Sunshine Act. 

Other information may be 
sought - and obtained - under 
the country’s Freedom of In¬ 
formation Act 

Chrysler is trying to block 
public access ro whar it sees as 
private commercial informa¬ 
tion. But the fact that it is asking 
for what amounts to a handout 
from the public purse mitigates 
against its plea for secrecy. 

Chances are good that the 
American people will demand 
and get information about 
whatever deals their Govern¬ 
ment makes and why. 

In this country, Fletcher 
Holdings and the Government 
are striking a deal on an 
aluminium smelter with elec¬ 
trical power supplied by the 
publicly owned NZED. 

Chances are good that the 
uipaycr and electricity user all 
wind up subsidising Fletcher’s 
profits as they have subsidised a 
hwt of Fletcher projects in the 
past. These subsidies may be 
K«ifLed, but there is little hope 
of the taxpayer finding out how 
teply Fletcher's private 
fingers arc dipped into the 
public purse. 


The Government may never 
be truly accountable for its 
aluminium smelter decision. 
The public, whose democratic 
task it is to judge the actions of 
its elected representatives, can 
not judge, because the infor¬ 
mation on which their judg¬ 
ment must be based has been 
kept secret. . 

Countless other instances 
contrast secretive, paternalistic 
government here with 
America’s open system. 

Behind America’s Freedom 
of Information, Privacy, and 
Sunshine Acts lie three widely 
held assumptions: 

• That Government and 
bureaucracy are employees of 
the people and are accountable 
to the people; 

• That the public, given the 
information, is capable of 
judging its political and bu¬ 
reaucratic masters; 

• That unless there arc well 
established reasons for secrecy, 
the people have a right to know 
what their public employees arc 
doing. 

In this country every scrap of 
information gathered by bu¬ 
reaucrats at the public's ex¬ 
pense is secret unless ■ the 
Government decides other¬ 
wise. 

The public has no legally 
guaranteed right to know 
what its Government is 
doing. 

The citizen has only one legal 
right to hear what Government 
finds it politically convenient to 
tell. 

The public docs receive a lot 
of information that is poli¬ 
tically inconvicnt. Bui the 
Government can legally cut off 
this information flow whenever 
the going gets too hot. 


We have no constitutionally 
guaranteed freedom of the 
press. The journalist, playing 
out the democratic role of 
public watchdog, does so with a 
sword of Democles hanging 
over his head in the form of the 
Official Secrets Act. 

Under this legislation the 
Government may prosecute 
any public servants who tell the 
press or public virtually any¬ 
thing about their job. Anyone 
receiving that information may 
be similarly prosecuted. 

The information passed on 
may be trivial or it may en¬ 
danger national security. The 
public servant telling a gossip 
columnist how many empty 
brandy bonles lay in the Prime 
Minister’s rubbish bin last 
night could be prosecuted 
under the law in the same way as 
a Defence Department official 
who leaks military secrets. 

The Official Secrets Act 
provides Government 
with a convenient weapon 
to prosecute whomever it 
wishes, whenever It 
wishes. The only restraint 
on Government is public 
opinion. 

Perhaps the New Zealand 
public wants it that way. 

There is ample evidence to 
suggest dial New Zealanders do 
not share Americans assump¬ 
tions regarding open govern¬ 
ment. There is a strong ten¬ 
dency in this country towards 
paternalism and an oft-ar¬ 
ticulated assumption that 
Government knows better 
what is good for the individual 
than the individual. 

But the National Develop¬ 
ment Bill and aluminium 
smelter debate have resuscitat¬ 
ed an old battle cry for the 


public’s right to know, the 
repeal of the Official Secrets 
Act, and the adoption of Ame- 
rican-style Freedom of Infor¬ 
mation and Privacy Acts. 

Champions of open govern¬ 
ment for New Zealand cannot 
be lightly dismissed. 

The group includes some of 
this country’s bestandbrightest 
people. MPs Mike Minogue 
and Richard Prebble, econ¬ 
omist Len Bayliss, the Law 
Society as a body and lawyers 
individually, past Ombudsman 
Sir Guy Powles, the Young 
Nationals, the Council for Civil 
Liberties, the Values Party, the 
United Nations Association of 
New Zealand, a host of 
newspaper editors, publishers, 
and others. 

So far their calls for open 
government have brought no 
sunlight into the inner sanc¬ 
tums of public power. 

Official secrecy bars scrutiny 
of a Government which spends 
more than half the Gross Na¬ 
tional Product, employs more 
than a quarter of the work force, 
and engages itself in commer¬ 
cial activities ranging from 
airlines and insurance com¬ 
panies to travel agencies and 
employment offices. 

Meanwhile the Govern¬ 
ment’s “Big Brother’’ 
role of public snooper into 
private lives has increased. 
Someone, somewhere, keeps a 
secret file on every one of us. 
The information in this file 
may be accurate. It may contain 
malicious gossip from your 
worst enemy. 

The file ean deny you credit, 
it can break your career but you 
will never be told why. 


Government’s only sop to 
open government advocates is 
the Danks Committee, a body 
made up mostly of senior civil 
servants established to look into 
official secrecy. 

The committee has been 
looking into this matter for 
more than three years. It has yet 
to report. 

Few, if any, expect the in¬ 
fluential civil servants, with 
their “information is power” 
syndrome, to give up much of 
this power to the people (hat 
employ them. 

As Mike Minogue put it in 
1978, “we arc asking people 
who would seem to have a 
vested interest in maintaining 
secrecy to suggest how, in fact, 
you can achieve more open 
government”. 

Three years later Minogue 
told a TVNZ reporter, 
that the Danks Committee 
whs just another obstacle in the 
rond to progress. "It is almost a 
national disease in New 
Zealand. If you want to evade 
an issue bury it. Form a com¬ 
mittee. 'rhu longer the com¬ 
mittee takes to deliberate, so 
much the better,” he said. 

Neither Opposition nor 
Government arc likely to 
plump for' open government. 
Labour can at least hope to be 
the Government some day. 
And why should it want its 
power to be circumscribed 
when National’s was not? 

The Official Secrets Act 
grants Government unbridled 
power. It ensures, for a three- 
year term at least, an elected 
dictatorship of the executive 
unchecked by Parliament or by 
informed public opinion. Thus 
the fight for an open democratic 
system will be berween the ci¬ 


tizens and their elected 
Government and the non- 
elected bureaucracy. 

We have no home grown 
exemplar of open government 
to point to. Thus we must look 
abroad. 

Vie stand a good chance of 
remaining the last basdon 
of secret government In 
the Western world. 

Sweden has had open 
government for years. Most of 
Western Europe has freedom of 
information legislation. Can¬ 
ada is moving rapidly to copy 
much of the United States 
freedom of information law. 
Australia is following suit in a 
halting manner. Even Britain, 
obsessed with secrecy, has more 
open government than wc ha vc. 

Yet New Zealand is ideally 
placed to be an exemplar of 
participatory democracy. 
'ITicse tiny islands in the South 
Pacific, with a population of 
only 3 million, could have the 
son of participatory democracy 
not seen since the Greek city 
states. 

The population is well- 
educated, obviating any jus¬ 
tification of paternalism. 

Advocates of change gene¬ 
rally look to the United Stales 
for example. 

'Die American Freedom of 
Information ami Privacy Acts 
may not be adaptable to a 
Wcstminstcr-.style of Govern¬ 
ment such as ours. But New 
Zealanders do look to America 
for an example. 

In a series of articles to be run 
over future issues, NBR will 
consider the American 
Freedom of Information and 
Privacy Acts in theory and in 
practice and contrast the 
American system with our own. 
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Model II is Radio Shack : s top-of-the-line small-business computer. It's powerful, has 
enormous storage capocity, ond operates at twice the speed of Model I. It's loaded 
with features, yet priced lower than many similar systems. Radio Shack offers 
inexpensive business-reloted software for accounting functions, plus SCRIPSIT Word 
Processing, that lets you put Model II to work immediately. For your in-house 
programming, Model II offers languages including ASSEMBLER, CO.BOL, FORTRAN, 
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Six proposals in pipeline for Saudi investment 


by Rae Mazengarb 
THE Saudi-New Zealand 
Capital Corporation — the $20 
million joint venture involving 
Saudi Prince Nawaf Bin Abdul 
Aziz, the DFC and other New 
Zealand interests — is looking 
at six projects as potential areas 
for investment. 

The board of directors will 
approve selected projects 
within three months, according 
to SNZCC general manager, 
Hendrik Prins. 

The corporation is keeping 


details of the proposals quiet 
but it is understood applica¬ 
tions for equity finance have 
come mainly from the upper 
North Island, particularly the 
Auckland area. 

They range from forestry 
Bnd fishing related proposals 
with export potential, to 
tourism, food processing, film 
making and the export of ser¬ 
vices. 

It is likely that SNZCC will 
aim for the gap between strictly 


small business and large listed 
public companies. 

Meanwhile the corporation 
has placed some $13.34 million 
in short-term securities pend¬ 
ing disbursement. 

Prins, on secondment to 
SNZCC from the DFC, said 
that was the amount of capital 
paid up so far and included over 
$6.6 million from the Prince. 

DFC general manager John 
Hunasaid the capital would be 
fully paid by the middle of next 
year. 


Both declined to say exactly 
where the funds had been put, 
other than spread across a wide 
spectrum of investments, in¬ 
cluding shares and fixed inte¬ 
rest securities. 

One source suggested funds 
had been lately put with Chal¬ 
lenge, Fletchers and Watties. 

Hunn would not confirm 
this. But the business world 
noted a mystery buyer of more 
than one million Wattie shares 
after Goodman announced its 
offer for 19.9 per cent of the 


Now’s the time to make a very significant New Year’s resolution. 

“I’m going to save two hours 
every working day in 1981’’ 

It’s not wishful thinking if you attend a Mackenzie Time Management Seminar, 
February 1981 in Auckland and Wellington. 

Full details from P.O. Box 10230, Wellington. 
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Daniel Ruggles dared to 
believe man had the ability 
to change the world 
around him. 

No doubt some scoffed 
at this belief as he 
released a balloon carrying 
a charge of nitro-glycerine 
Into the clouds in an 
attempt to make it rain. 

It did rain and Da niel 
Juggles patented his tV, 
method of making j 
clouds discharge 
their contents. 

Unfortunately, 
that’s as far as his ■ [W 
research went. Had ft1 ft 
he continued he HAiV 
might have unlocked I Mu 
the secrets of L\u 

weather control F w 
The Sahara Desert I u 
might have ... 

bloomed |h[ 1 



Ideas that provide for a 
controlled development 
so vital to New Zealand’s 

an idea or ' 1 
invention 

which could assist in the 
development of our 
country’s natural or 
financial resources apply 


UDC Finance knows 
what the right recognition 
at the right time will do. 
Which is why they institu¬ 
ted the UDC Inventors 
Award—to ensure no 
brilliant ideas generated in 
\ New Zealand will perish 
Ll through lack of support 
4 Ideas that *x>uld well 
J becorne large foreign 
w, currency earners. 

. Ideas that imptqve yet \ 
v.respect our envirormteht 


Hastings-based food group 
was closed. 

The formation of the cor¬ 
poration was announced in 
April this year during a public 
relations job which left some 
members of the public feeling 
the country was being sold out 
the back door. 

Prince Nawaf had been in¬ 
vited here by the Government 
last year, and the DFC was 
among various groups which 
were invited to put proposals to 
him. 

The Saudis were impressed 
and at Easter this year, the 
heads of agreement for the 
formation of a company were 
signed in Los Angeles. 

A 50-50 venture, the DFC 
took up 25 per cent of the 
shares, leaving 25 per cent for 
local public companies. 

The company opened for 
business in August-Sep- 
tember, but so far the Good¬ 
man Group — with a 12.5 per 
cent share which is variable 
depending on the size of par¬ 
ticipation by other groups — is 
the only company to cement its 
involvement. 

The group’s representative, 
Pat Goodman, is a member of 
the six-man board. 

Other members are DFC 
representatives John Mowbray 
and Sid Chatten; Pat Samuel(h 
former New Zealander, now 
Hong Kong-based deputy- 
chairman of the South Pacific 
Hotel Corporation); Sir Geof¬ 
frey Roberts and Auckland 
lawyer Robyn Congreave. 

The last three arc the 
Prince’s representatives, Con¬ 
greave acting as alternate for 
die Prince who is unable to 
attend many board meetings. 

Prins said the corporation 
•was still talking to other major 
companies with a view to their 
participation in the project, but 
he declined to name them. 

They needed to be substan¬ 
tial shareholders which could 


meet a call for increased capita] 
if, in the future, it was decided 
to increase the corporation's 
capital base, he said. 

They would probably be i 
mix of companies involved in 
commercial or industrial 
development^ he said. 

Investments for the corpo- 
ration will range between \ 
minimum of $200,000 to $1 
million according to SNZCCi 
set of investment guidelines, 
although Prins said they could 
go as high as $5 million. 

Such modest investments - 
compared with the nusave 
funding required for this 
country’s proposed energy 
developments - suggests the 
corporation will not be con¬ 
templating playing a rote there, 
at least in the short-term. 

Prins did not rule out the 
possibility in the long-term, 
however, and said “we’ve not 
yet taken a position on the 
smelter”. 

According to the guideline, 
the primary form of investment 
would be through ordinary 
shares in applicant companies, 
but other forms of participa¬ 
tion would be considered 

The corporation is prepared 
to consider: 

• Participation in major 
new resource-based develop¬ 
ments; 

• Medium to large-site 
unlisted companies; 

• Joint ventures; 

• Associate companies of 
listed companies; 

• Other projects with high 
growth potential. 

SNZCC said its role would 
be to back management and the 
shareholders of growing com¬ 
panies. Its fundamental policy 

is to remain a minoniy 
shareholder and not interfaeu 1 
the day-to-day running « 
company. 
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Anti-smelter pledges pressuring marginal seats 


by Rae Mazengarb 

THE 10 most marginal scats 
around the country are at the 
centre of a fresh spurt of anti- 
jinclier activity. 

The Stop Second Smelter 
(SSS) group has launched 
campaigns in five of the elec¬ 
torates Five more will be the 
urget for political pressure 
after Christmas. 

Groups in Horowhcnua, In¬ 
vercargill, Kapiti, Marlbo¬ 
rough and New Plymouth arc 
already collecting pledges from 
utters who have declared that 
chesmelrcr issue is the key one 
on which they will vote in next 
jar's general election. 

Individually, those who have 
Mgned have declared that they 
are eligible to vote, intend to 
vote, and will not cast their 
votes for any political party 
which does not promise to 
repudiate any agreement 
inched on the sale of electricity 
In the smelter proposal. 

All signatures carry the full 
umc and address of the pro¬ 
tester and the signature of a 
witness. 

Groups are now forming in 
Eden, Hunua, Wellington 
feniral, Miramar and Waira- 
mpa to activate campaigns in 
ihr new year. 

Wellington-based anti- 
melter campaigner Erich Gci- 
nnger said last week that the 
iJesot centring a campaign on 
'bemarginal scats was his, but 
i Dcea group had been starte J i n 
** area, he had little to do 
*iih it. 


Geiringerprinted the pledges 
and in some cases has met with 
area co-ordinators, “but I’m 
not telling them what to do,’’ he 
said. 

The National Party was 
committed to the smelter and 
had the task of persuading the 
people it was the right thing fur 
New Zealand to do, Gciringer 
said. Labour had to make up its 
mind on the issue to prevent 
Social Credit walking in and 
taking those scats, he said. 

All in all, it was a small efforr, 
Gciringer conccJed, but en¬ 
ough to make the point. 

The main aim of the exercise 
is to keep the smelter debate 
alive, in .spite of decisions al¬ 
ready made and the agreement 
of intern to proceed with the 
smelter already signed. But 
Gciringer maintained it was 
“not too late to prevent the 
smelter". 

SSS was just one group, an 
independent move to do 
something effective against the 
smelter, he said. 

Geiringer said SSS had not 
linked up with other ami- 
smelter groups, such as the 
Coalition for Open Govern¬ 
ment, because SSS members 
came from a broad spectrum in 
their communities. 

Some were not prepared 
to meet higher electricity 
charges; some were civil ser¬ 
vants and might he opposed to 
the aims of COG; some were 
conservative - people who 
merely wanted to be able lo go 
fishing on a Sunday afternoon; 
many had no previous party 
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affiliations. 

As one told Kapiti MP Barry 
Brill: “We are a diverse group 
of New Zealanders, of diverse 
political allegiances, united in 
one thing: our opposition to the 
second smelter." 

In Kapiti, SSS has sent an 
open letter to the smelter con¬ 
sortium. 

Writing on behalf ol 
“concerned voters" in the area, 
local SSS secretary Ian Riggir 
said the group would work 
toward the election of a 
Government which would 
repudiate any agreement 
reached on rhesafeofelectricity 
to the Fletcher-CSR-Alusuisse 
Aluminium smelter consor¬ 
tium. 

“We do not think the next 
Government will consider it¬ 
self bound by such an 
agreement...” he said. 

He argued that: 

• Such an agreement would 
deprive New Zealanders of 
sovereignty over an important 
natural resource through the 
life of several Parliaments; 

• The Government had no 


mandate from the people to 
embark on such an undertak¬ 
ing; 

• Parliament had not been 
allowed lo scrutinise or debate 
the agreement; 

• A lack of accurate and 
detailed information precluded 
meaningful debate; 

• The use of the National 
Development Act largely 
abrogated the rights of citizens 
and tiie courts to participate* in 
the shaping of the agreement. 

Llndcr-secrctary to the 
Minister of Energy Barry Brill, 
replied that misunderstandings 
had clearly arisen within the 
group. He offered to meet with 
them “to d iscuss the argu ments 
in more detail". 

Brill said Riggir’s thesis ap¬ 
peared to be built on the as¬ 
sumption that a future 
Government might repudiate 
any agreement reached with the 
consortium. 

"I regard this assumption as 
highly improbable and un¬ 
precedented in the history of 
our country,” he said. 

He said the suggestion that 


natural resources might nut be 
bound by contract for periods 
extending through the life of 
future Parliaments was 
“extraordinary", because such 
developments were almost in¬ 
variably based on such con¬ 
tracts. In the event, no specific 
resource was dedicated to the 
proposed smelter, he said. 

On the question of a man¬ 
date, Brill pointed out that it 
was the executive’s job to 
negotiate contracts regarding 
the use of resources. He said it 
would be “impossible” to de¬ 
termine the content of such 
agreements by referendum. 

Government would scrutinise 
and debate the agreement, 
which would be tabled ns soon 
as it came into existence, he 
.uiul. 

“I would contend that inure 
information regarding the 
Government's negotiating 
brief has been made more 
public than has been ilie case 
wit linny similar power corn reel 
for aluminium smelting in any 
country in the world, at any 
time in history,” Brill told 


Riggir. 

He said he found reference to 
the National Development Act 
“bewildering”. (“The Ad has 
nothing whatever to do with the 
terms of such agreement".) 

Brill concluded with the 
“oft-made point tit at the 
(electricity) charge to the 
smelter is higher than the net 
amount payable by any other 
South Island manufacturer 
which purchased a constant 
load direct from NZED. And 
the negotiated price excludes 
the consortium from any en¬ 
titlement to export incentives." 

Last week, the Kapiti-group 
replied to Brill, pointing out 
that his letter implied there 
were no legal or constitutional 
limits to the amiractural 
powers of a New Zealand 
Government. 

If that were the case elections 
would be u charade, they said. 

l'he question ol n mandate 
was ini port am, because the 
administration had die support 
of unly 34 per cent of die elec¬ 
torate and was using the fast- 
irack legislation. 


LICENSED 

RESTAURANT 


One of Auckland’s leading licensed 
Restaurants Is for sale. Turnover for 
current year, March to March will be 
around $500,000 showing an ex¬ 
pected net return of 20%. Excellent 
lease has 8 V 2 years to run with 3 year¬ 
ly renewals. 

Price: $190,000. 

Please write to P.O. Box 47161 
Pon8onby, Auckland for further 
details. 


NEED INFORMATION FAST? 

How to get it whan you don't know how? 

Ask BISPAC — a business information service 
that can service all your information needs. 
Whether you want information on technical, 
scientific, business management, marketing, medical, 
chemical, educational, economic or social questions, 
BISPAC can provide the answers fast - and then 
keep you updated regularly. 

Full details from Rosemary Smith, BISPAC Manager, 
PO Box 332 AUCKLAND or phone 798-25B. 


Please send me more information about BISPAC. 
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Safe Air’s prop breezes past market lobby 

_ _ . . . -x *30 mine t-msnective navmem nf cnm. 


by Bob Stott 

THE "market forces in tran¬ 
sport lobby*’ suffered a 
credibility blow when the 
Government decision to renew 
Safe Air’s contract with New 
Zealand Railways was passed 
almost unremarked 

The decision was a classic 
case of a transport service being 
propped up for social, not 
economic, reasons. But those 
who espouse free enterprise, 
open competition and so on in 
transport - Federated Fanners 
is a prime example — remained 
silent. 

Safe Air has long been con¬ 
tracted to NZR to provide an air 
service across Cook Strait. The 
Rail Air service offered inter- 
island transit times, before the 
rail-ferries that were better 
than could be achieved by the 
traditional rail-coasier-iail 
service. 

Rail-Air was a bold concept 


for the early 1950s. A special 
system of pallets was designed, 
together with loading equip¬ 
ment which could roll the pal¬ 
lets on to and off aircraft in a 
few minutes. 

Even by overseas standards, 
the combination of short haul 
inter-island, Cargon pallets and 
their handling equipment 
tailored to suit the Bristol 
Freighter aircraft amounted to 
a transport package which was 
probably unique at the time. 

Safe Air, originally a sub¬ 
sidiary of a .British firm (and 
now a subsidiary of Air New 
Zealand) flourished. Blenheim, 
where the airline built its base, 
had a new industry which soon 
became a significant employer. 

But in the 1960s the first rail 
ferries arrived on Cook Strait - 
the Aramoana in 1962, the 
Aranui in 1966, then the 
Arahanga in 1972 and Aratika 
in 1976. 

The four ships provided a 


Time for change 


New Zealand Railways 


time tor change.. .Importance 
of service no longer exists. 

frequent service which had 
more in common with a city bus 
operation than a shipping ser¬ 
vice. 

1 1 was competitive as far as 
frequency was concerned and 
the ferries soon showed they 
were not much slower than air. 


The trip takes 3 hrs 20 mins. 
The flight takes about half an 
hour, but the ferry has the ad¬ 
vantage of being roll-on roll-off 
so terminal times can be 
reduced for larger consign¬ 
ments. 

Over the years the ferries 
have been profitable, but Rail- 
Air has slipped into the red and 
stayed there. 

The 1968-69 loss was 
$26,901, and in 1969-70 the loss 
rose to $229,062. 

During 1969-70 Rail-Air 
was used to relieve pressure on 
the rail ferries but in the fol¬ 
lowing year the loss was 
$241,614, and again lower rated 
ferry traffic went by air to 
relieve the ferries. 

More up-to-date: in 
1977-78 the loss was $283,001 
and the 1978-79 loss came to 
$151,005. The situation was 
worse than that - the 1979-80 
loss came to $767,645, the 
figure being distorted by re- 



The secret to getting 
more done in less time 

Two unique management seminars in early 1981 sponsored by 
National Business Review in association with Qantas and Paddy Guildford. 


Dr Alec Mackenzie, a world authority on time management, is 
returning to New Zealand in February 1981. after b highly success¬ 
ful seminar in Wellington last August, to conduct two comprehen¬ 
sive one-day courses in Auckland and Wellington. 

The Persistent Time Wasters 

Chances are. one or more of these time wasters mars your 
efficiency and decision-making'ability. 

• constantly running out of time: 

• worried by phone calls: 

0 unswering questions that should not have been asked; 

• taking work home... late; 

• bringing it back undone; 

• doing things you could have delegated: 

0 missing deadlines and making excuses: 

0 wasting (im in meetings; 

0 having too much to do in too little time; 

0 getting 'urgent' requests at the last minute. 

Using techniques refined in courses and studies in 30 countries. 

Dr Mackenzie examines, at his personally conducted seminars, 
the principal time-wasters and gives practir.il. workable ways nf 
saving I wo previous hours every working day. 

Tin* Time TYftp 

As Dr Mackenzie says in his hook, The 'rime Trap: Tach uf us 
already has all the time there is. Thus we discover the paradox of 
time: few people have enough; yet everyone has nil there Is... 

"Time is a unique resource, ll cannot be accumulated like money or 
stockpiled like raw materials. Wc are forced lo spend it. whether 
we clmnse lo or nut, and at a fixed rale uf fit) seconds every minute. 

It cannot be turned nn and off like a lilitcltine ot replaced like a 
man. It is irretrievable... 

"We can. however, determine the way we spend it. l.ifo* other 
resources.liinc is either managed effectively nr it is mismanaged..." 
The must effective use of lime is the cornerstone of Dr Mackenzie's 
seminars, ills Time Maiingeineiii Seminar shows yun how. if 
seriously apjdieil. the concepts, techniques anil tools presented ran 
save you at least t wn hours a day. And u saving uf two hours |w?r 
day equals 500 hours jut year... or three munlhs of working time. 
The Mackenzie Time Management Seminar addresses all functions 
of management: planning, staffing, controlling, organising, directing, 
communicating, derision-making. The formal is based upon lecture 
and short term assignments (in groups of five) with liberal audience 
participation and role ulays. Films and slides arc used for variety 
and to reinforce the 1 *arnlng process. 

Who Will Benefit? 

The executive and manager con gain dramatically in terms «f his or 
her performance. But as a malinger cannot work effectively In 
isotntion.the seminar programme will be of equal importance to 


other members of management teams. It is also important for 
secretaries to attend if there is a genuine desire for them lo be 
members of management teams. 

How Do You Register? 

The all inclusive cost of the Alec Mackenzie Time Management 
Seminar is $135.00. The registration fee includes all sessions of I lie 
seminar, which runs from 8.30 am to 5.00 pm. morning and afternoon 
tea and lunch, a copy of Dr Alec Mackenzie's The Time Trap, and 
a 140-page work book which will he used throughout the seminar. 
This completed work book will become yuur personal Action Plan 
and reference guide. 

To register, simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 

As seminar numbers are limited, registration will be dealt 
with strictly in order of receipt. 


Attendance at these seminars 
is tax deductible. 


Mackenzie Tune Management Seminar 
HO. Box 101:30. Wellington 
(Please cross out/tick where appropriate) 

I/We wish lo register for the Mackenzie Time Management 
Seminar at Trillo's, Auckland, February 2.1981 

Overseas Terminal. Wellington, February 5,1981. 

□ I/We enclose $.(cheques made out as above; 

O Please charge the credit card 
Q Please send me/us the leaflet indicating seminar outline 

NAME/S. 



trospective payment of gua¬ 
ranteed flying hours in respect 
of 1978 and 1979. The adjusted 
figures for the previous years 
were $633,110 for 1979-80 and 
$285,540 for 1978-79. 

Rail-Air was profitable in its 
early days but in 1963-64 
revenue had fallen to $8458 
owing to the introduction of the 
first ferry in 1962. 

The Railways discussion 
booklet Time for Change said: 
"The Rail-Air service is ope¬ 
rated inter-island principally 
between Blenheim and Wel¬ 
lington using Bristol Freighter 
aircraft chartered from Safe Air 
Ltd. This support service 
which incurs a loss exceeding 
$200,000 per annum is operat¬ 
ed under contract which ex¬ 
pires at the end of 1980. 

“The earlier importance of 
the service' no longer exists as 
the traffic can readily be ac¬ 
commodated in the rail ferries. 
The depots at Wellington, 
Blenheim and Nelson will close 
when the contract ends.” 

Time for Change was issued 
in February 197?, so the recent 
discussion on Safe Air caught 
everyone on the hop. 

Last month. Transport 
Minister Colin McLauchlan 
announced that the Govern¬ 
ment had agreed to renew the 
Safe Air contract between NZR 
and Safe Air Ltd, (there is also a 
Post Office subcontract with' 
NZR for carriage of mail). 

The contract has been re¬ 
newed for three years - the old 
contract ran for five. 


ADDRESS 


If yuu wish lu charge purchases, please fill in card numbers below. 

If multiple charges are being made, please supply names/ 
numbers on separate sheet or paper. 

Expiry Dale. 

Diners Club Card N». □□□□■□□□□□□■□□CD 
American Express Card No. □□□□innCl UTlT FTfinn 
Visa Card No. 

Bankcard No. nCDOOOmnJJJOMJOOOO 
Personal copy/lca of "The Time TVap" will be forwarded 
with your admission receipt. The book is required 
^pre-seminar reading. ^ 
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Dr Alec Mackenzie can save you two precious hours 

every working day. tlHNTns 


Renewal of the contract mi 
welcomed in Blenheim, »htn 
some 50 jobs were at stake. 

The renewal means; \ 

• Railways has bfa, j* j 

strutted to continue to sob- j 
sidise a subsidiary of AirNew • 
Zealand which is no longer ’ 
viable in strict Cornwall ? 
terms; j 

• Railways has been io- ' 
strutted to continue providma 
an inter-island mail serviafot 
the Post OfficeBt Jessibaaoft • 

It will seem ironical to ; 
railwaymen that they must ;. 
suppon an Air New Zdiod { 
operation, and that the Pm \ 
Office, with its $70 million 
profit, has to be supponedfrora ; 
NZR funds in the form of Im •' 
than cost inter-island transport. 

The Chatham Islands nr- ■ 
v ice, also provided by Safe Air, ; 
ha s bee n uneconomic for a Ion; ‘ 
time, but the airline don not i 
pick up the tab. The servicehu 
been provided on contract to 
Internal Affairs, so the airline 
makes money on the contract; 
the shortfall is made up from 
genera] State funds. 

If the Rail-Air service isviul 
- or even desirable - to lu¬ 
nation, then why not fund it io 
the same way as the Chatham; 
service and not ask NZR to 
shoulder the burden, to the 
benefit of Air New ZcalanJ.thc | 
Post Office anil the people of J 
Blenheim? If this is nor dw. J 
then why don't the people vfc* I 

arc perpetually moaning about | 

the NZR loss point out thatthi- | 
sort of thing is no help? I 
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INTERNAL AUDITOR 

(UP TO $27,000; LARGE 
CORPORATION) 

The successful applicant will be In cl J a,a 5 s °.|!nd 
Internal auditing function for a large New a “ 
Corporation with branches throuQhoiit tn Qr 
try. The position reports to the F'nance irw 
and Is located In the Head Office, VVell ngton w 
The appointee will be responsible for the 
financial systems and their day jo 3 hth9 &t- 
recommend Improvements; and Uwso wii 
ternal Auditors. This Is a senior appointment 
This Corporation is In the communlcatl^is ^ 
As such a large proportion of the staff ar v 
signal and technical people. 

REQUIREMENTS: ... ^0- 

• Proven performance In implementing 

ting standards and procedures. . |opine ni 

• Experience in finance systems ae 

and control. , _u... a 

• Good oral and written expression bkih* 

• A fully qualified accountant. 

REWARDS: 4 to? noo depend 

• A commencing salary up to $27,' ■ 

on ability, experience and quallflcat .. 

• Staff benefits are available. r 

APPLICATIONS: . |v |n writlnS 

Strictly confidential, Please tKa oth*^ 
stating age, experience, quallflcatlo • m( , n ||otv 
vant Information and telephone num * 
ing Position R.B. 1698 to: J.j' 1 

k MR R.H. BORLAND m 0 ,f y 

^ MANAGEMENT RESOURCES LIMI 
Box 11-237,Mann«rtStrwtPO •. 
TcUphona: 851-689, 
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Continuing inflation requires life industry response 

• v.l .. cat O —. ™ 


by John Sloan 

PREDICTIONS of continu¬ 
ing change within the life in¬ 
surance industry, particularly 
in the type of policy and its 
nttriceting, have come from two 
senior life insurance officials in 
assessment of the new decade. 

goth agree that inflation has 
eroded the value and attraction 
of traditional life insurance 
policies and recognise the need 
for insurers to respond rapidly 
io changing consumer 
demands. 

To a certain degree, Life 
Offices Association chairman 
be Curry, said this process has 
already become evident. 

Steady premium growth for 
die year to March 31 1980 — a 
rise in policies from 2.7 million 


ff 

% 


to 2.8 million and total 
premium income of $413.6 
million — was maintained de¬ 
spite high inflation and in¬ 
creased competition for the 
insurance dollar. 

“Behind the figure is a story 
of strong competitive activity 
by die (insurance) companies, 
the introduction of new and 
more flexible policies and a 
certain degree of consolidation 
and diversification among the 
larger companies," Curry said. 

Curry sees the coming year 
as "vital for the industry, par¬ 
ticularly in its role as long-term 
financier for the major en¬ 
ergy-based projects planned. 

“It is becoming more and 
more apparent that the life in¬ 
surance industry will be the 
only large sector attracting 
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LUNCHES: TUES. TO FR1. 12-2.30pm 
DINNER: TUES. TO SUN. 6-11pm 
LICENSED: TO 1am 
BOOKINGS: ESSENTIAL 
OUTDOOR DINING IN OUR BEAUTIFUL 
GARDEN 


ALL CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 

13 8t Marys Road, St Marys Bay, 
Auckland. Telephone: 765-112 


°ur meetings, discussions, and deskwork. 
And all your staffs office activities. 
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long-term savings. Compet¬ 
ition for short-term money has 
been intensifying but, apart 
from the private superannua¬ 
tion funds, no major group 
outside the Government itself 
provides opportunities for 
contractural saving." 

The life insurance industry, 
Curry said, can provide the 
long-term financing necessary 
but “there must be greater en¬ 
couragement to long-term 
savers”. 

To this end, Curry predicts 
renewed lobbying of Govern¬ 
ment by his association to have 
personal tax exemption levels 
increased to divert more long- 
term savings into the industry. 

He also forsees an upsurge in 
interest from employers in 
superannuation schemes for 
staff. 

There will be keen compe¬ 
tition among insurance com¬ 
panies for a slice of this poten- 
tiallylucrarivecake. And, while 


the life companies believe 
growing numbers of New 
Zealanders want to join 
superannuation schemes, there 
will be an increasing call for 
more “tailor-made" schemes 
and suit individual businesses 
and their employees. 

New marketing strategies, 
already evidenced in the past 
year by some companies selling 
through the media rather than a 
sales force, are also predicted by 
David Houpr, Wellington 
manager of an insurance com¬ 
pany. 

In particular, he sees a need 
for more flexibility in insu¬ 
rance packages to meet the 
demands of a changing insur¬ 
ance market place. This can be 
done by using flexible term 
contracts that will: 

• Fix the years of protection; 

• Include extensions to the 
cover if need be; 

• Include automatic infla¬ 
tion indexing; 


• Offer an opportunity to 
exchange to other insurance 
packages that may be in¬ 
troduced at future dates; 

• Also include total and 
permanent disability benefits. 

Like Curry, Houpt predicts a 
growing interest from the in¬ 
surance consumer in 
“personalised savings 

schemes” that may be locked 
into personalised superannua¬ 
tion schemes. 

Insurance companies that 
have not moved into this area 
will need lo examine dteir sav¬ 
ings schemes “with a certain 
amount of urgency” if they are 
to remain active in the field, 
Houpt said. 

He said the coming year 
will sec an increase in term in¬ 
surance sold but adds that new 
term policies will be "far more 
sophisticated" than in the past 
- again to cater for a more 
demanding market. 


Among other predictions: 

• ’The implementation of 
joint-term policies; 

• Whole-of-life policies with 
shorter premium paying terms; 

• The introduction of con- 

version-credit policies 

(offering premium reductions 
if converted from a term insu¬ 
rance contract to a permanent 
policy such as whole-of-lifc or 
endowment in the early years of 
the policy). 

Governing factors likely to 
influence these trends include 
the maintenance of the current 
level of taxation paid by life 
companies and at least the 
maintenance of the personal 
income tax exemption. 

“While conventional con¬ 
tracts will also continue to find 
aplacc in the market, there is no 
doubt that the insurance in¬ 
dustry is continuing to undergo 
many changes. These will 
continue into the fnraecablc 
future, 1 ' Houpt said. 


Filing 


Take one Kodak IMT-150 
far instant relief. 


We don’t have lo tell you how monotonous 
and time consuming filing can be. Nor do we 
need to mention the importance of having 
systemised, accurate records of business > 
activity. But what we can tell you, is now 
through the help of a Kodak IMT-1 SO /Ag; 
MICROIMAGE TERMINAL you can.g£ 
operate a super efficient records recall 
system without any of the headaches on^TjCfi., ^ 
a conventional system. 

• The Kodak IMT-150 

MICROIMAGETERMlNAL 
comes fully equipped with a - ^Sj 

pholograpnic memory capable ol . ^ 

storing and retrieving multiples of 
10 000 separate documents in 

seconds. (Freeingyourslafrtogelon _ 

with more pressing business.) BfiB 

• The IMT-150 is capable of H 

reprinting all the material it ■■ 

retrieves. (In terms of timesaved, a ||||il| 
definite advantage.) 

• The IMT-150 is designed to link 
up with existing computers. 

(Streamlines the recording and 
retrieval of information lo tne 
point of peak efficiency.) 


There’s no doubt about it. The new 
Kodak IMT- ISO will be solving more 
than its fair share of filing headaches now 
and fora longtime to come. 
For full details complete the coupon. 
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, KODAK Net* Zealand Llmilcd. Rfis 
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Conversions hurdle Catch-22 in race to CNG 


by Allan Parker 

RECENT Government moves 
to encourage more conversions 
by motorists to the use of 
Compressed Natural Gas 
(CNG) have been welcomed by 
the industry as a way over the 
existing Catch-22 situation 
which has slowed conversions 
to a crawl. 

Before the raft of incentives 
was announced, the 
Government’s ambitious pro¬ 
gramme to have 150,000 cars 
converted to the cheap, in¬ 
digenous fuel by the end of 
1985 had run into a series of 
problems. 

The most serious was a lack 
of enthusiasm among refilling 
stations to invest between 
$100,000-5150,000 that it can 
cost to build and equip. 

That lukewarm approach 
was partly based on an uncer¬ 
tain economic climate but also 


reflected the low number of 
potential customers. 

By the end of this year, only 
some 5000 cars will have been 
converted to CNG — just over 
one third of the Government- 
scheduled 13,000. 

Would-be station owners 
argued that, with that sort of 
investment, they tieeded more 
custom. 

But, fleet owners and private 
motorists argued that a SI000 
outlay for a one-cyiindcr con¬ 
version ($1400 for two} would 
nor be justified until more 
filling stations were available. 

Result: the Caich-22 of the 
natural gas industry. 

The Government measures 
arc designed tn encourage more 
interest in CNG conversion 
and thus spur investment in 
filling stations. 

There arc currently about 60 
public and private filling sta¬ 
tions open or committed to 
open. But a Ministry of Energy 


WHAT IS the likely payback period if you decide to convert 

yO An C id r 6 pend 0 nt'englneer has calculated[that, foran In¬ 
dividual motorist, the payback period for a CNG conversion 
will be about three years based on current cost compari¬ 
sons between petrol and CNG prices. The calculation is 
based on a four-cylinder car averaging 12,000 kilometres 

8 year 

The engineer adds that the calculations do not reflect 
likely maintenance savings. Nor do they allow for any lost 
return on the capital outlay. 

It is more difficult to calculate payback periods and likely 
benefits for company car fleets. Different vehicles within the 
fleet may travel different distances daily, negotiations for 
bulk discount fuel prices may differ from company to 
company, distances between company premises and filling 
stations will differ and so on. 

The engineer suggests companies shop around quite 
carefully" and make sure of their calculations before 
making a commitment to CNG. _ 


source estimates some 200 sta¬ 
tions will be required to service 
the 150,000 vehicles the 
Government wants converted 
over the next five years. The 
investment required could be as 
high as $30 million. 

Another problem area has 


been uncertainty about 
Government commitment to 
the scheme. Politicians have 
spoken widely about the ben¬ 
efits of switching to CNG - 
running costs about half that of 
petrol - and the Government 
did institute the big conversion 
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programme. But notably lack- c 
ing was a financial commitment 
to hurry the scheme along. f 
The recent incentives and »: 
announcements by Energy * 
Minister Bill Birch are, as one i 
departmental official said, 
visible evidence that “we are | 
putting our money where our | 
mouth is". 

That includes an extension 
of the 25 per cent gas develop¬ 
ment grant for filling stations to 
cover other related expenditure 
such as security fencing, vehi¬ 
cle filling assembly, CNG 
meter and gas connection and 
mechanical and electrical ser¬ 
vices. 

According to one equipment 
supplier this extension will be 
worth about an extra $10,000 to 
filling station developers. And 
the balance of the costs to build 
a station will qualify for 100 per 
cent tax write-off. 

In a further show of faith the 
Government has announced 
that it will convert its car fleet - 
or appropriate sections — to 
CNG. 

The hope is that a flood of 
departmental cars onto the 
roads will provide another spur 
to filling station investment. 
Government departments arc 
already being told to use public 
filling stations wherever poss¬ 
ible. 

The incentives already ap¬ 
pear to be having the desired 
effect. NBR was told of one 
company that runs a chain of 
motor vehicle-related (but 
non-petrol) stations around the ' 
country which has shown 
interest in establishing CNG 
compressors at its depots. 

The incentives also appear to 
have won support from com¬ 
panies and individuals who 
have not seriously considered 
CNG conversion before, for a 
variety of reasons. 

Cost, obviously, has been of 
prime importance. The $200 
Government grant, it is hoped, 
will be enough to hurdle the 


existing cost barrier. 

Of almost equal importance 
for fleet operators will be the 
dumping of the road user 
charge system that has rneam 
reams of paperwork. 

Previously, CNG users hare 
had to pay tax in advance for 
blocks of CNG kilometres, 
unlike petrol which has road tar 
built in to its cost. 

That alone has fuelled the 
paper war. But, even worn, 
because converted cars can also 
run on petrol the company has 
had to calculate the kilometres 
run on petrol, work out the 
refund, and then apply for it. 

The new scheme will allow 
vehicles with an unladen 
weight of 3.5 tonnes - cars and 
light delivery vans - to "pay- 
as-they-go" at filling stations. 

Potential CNG customers 
should beware, however, that 
the tax change requires legis¬ 
lation which Birch estimates 
will not come into force until 
the second half of 1981. 

The proposals have been 
greeted warmly by the in¬ 
dustry, which secs them as a 
positive sign of Government 
support. 

As one supplier commented: 
“From our point of view, we 
couldn’t see a better way ol 
doing it." 

Fingers are now crossed that 
individual motorists and fleet- 
operating companies will come 
to the party. 

Initial public response ha' 
been enthusiastic,accordingu- 
the equipment suppliers. The 
timing of the announcement 
was certainly guaranteed w 
generate public interest, com¬ 
ing in the middle of an indus¬ 
trial dispute that was disrupt'^ 
petrol and oil supplies 
throughout the country. 

The increasing cost ot piW 

and uncertainties about sup¬ 
plies in the wake of that dispute 

ond the Iran-Iraq war will un¬ 
doubtedly sway many vehicle 
owners. __ 
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Seat-of-the-pants-flying gives way to experts 


byRne Mazengarb 

THE days of the pure seatS- 
of-puts-flying when invest¬ 
ment in a company was deter¬ 
mined by its public image or 
pjiaher the investor liked the 
cha inpan have gone, says 
Goldberg Trends. 

Today the expert - often 
backed by massive research - 
measures company perfor¬ 
mance by less hit-and-miss 
yardsticks such as earning rates, 
dividend growth, cash flow and 

Not all aspects of the trend 
oe desirable. The concentra¬ 
tion of large investment powers 
is few hands, and a growing 
dominance of the institutional 
a corporate investor in both 
the sharemarket and the fixed 
inttrest sector are natural fol¬ 
low-ons. 

And fierce competition 
between investment managers 
i wild make them less cautious. 
But overall, the trend is to be 
■doomed, Goldbergs Trends 
concludes. 

A trustee of a large super- 
imuiion fund explained that 
«n 10 years ago, “the em- 
phws.. .was so heavily on that 
mythical capital growth that we 
invest a fairly large 
imunt in aparticular company 
«iihout even knowing the 
dividend yield.. .‘oh, excellent 
company', one of us would say 
ifti that was enough for us to 
ty 10,000 shares. ‘Don’t like 
•be chairman ..was equally 
suffident for putting us off. 


“In retrospect, I wonder how 
many of our decisions would 
have stood rhe test of even the 
more simple research exercises 
we do today," he said. 

The change to the use of 
proper analysis and research, 
partly based on the past and 
partly on projections of facts 
and economic forecasts, began 
gradually, but has accelerated 
in the last few years, Goldbergs 
note. 


But while insurance com¬ 
panies, banks, and some large 
privately-run pension funds 
can afford the staff and facili¬ 
ties for a proper investment 
management department, there 
are many large investment 
groups whose funds are poorly 
managed and “miss the boat” in 
respect of money market ope¬ 
rations such as short-term in¬ 
vestment. 

Some funds rely almost en¬ 


tirely on recommendations by 
sharebrokers in respect of fixed 
interest securities and shares. 

Others just buy what “looks 
good” and some invest every¬ 
thing in Government stock 
and a few selected fixed interest 
securities — and then wonder 
why their performance is 
falling far short of the inflation 
rate. 

But a growing number of 
large investors — companies, 


trusts and so on — are seeking 
assistance from experts, Gold¬ 
bergs say. 

Some are using consultants 
on a part-time basis, with the 
management or trustees still 
making the ultimate decisions. 
Others — perhaps the majority 
— have all or part of their 
portfolio managed by a 
professional management 
company or individual man¬ 
ager. 


Cards’ credibility enhanced by photographs 


by Lindsey Dawson 

TRUSTEEBANK’s new Visa 
credit card featuring the 
owner’s photograph is gaining 
rapid acceptance, says the 
secretary of the Trustee Bank of 
New Zealand Association, 
Fred Burns. 

Trustee banks throughout 
the country received 10,000 
applications for cards in the 
first three weeks of operation. 
Bums says the banks are very 
happy with the response. 

The new cards are a follow- 
on from the banks’ Trustcard 
scheme, a cheque guarantee 
card which was launched about 
five years ago and for which the 
banks already had Polaroid 
photographic equipment. 

New Zealand is the first 
country in the world to have a 
national credit card scheme 
with photographs. Some states 


in the United States do have 
such cards. 

The trustee banks have en¬ 
tered the race late in New 
Zealand with Visa, trailing the 
BNZ and National cards. But 
they are putting heavy empha¬ 
sis in their advertising on the 
fact that the photograph gua¬ 
rantees the owner’s identity - 
“it’s the card that stands out 
from the crowd". 

Past suggestions that photo¬ 
graphs would be a good idea for 
drivers' licenses or credit cards 
have often drawn fire from 
people who fear that such 
moves are a step towards a “big 
brother” society, but the trustee 
banks say that people are keen 
to have the cards because they 
provide security. 

If this country follows over¬ 
seas trends, the Trustcebank 
portrait card will signal the 
beginning of much greater 
public acceptance of photo¬ 
graph ID cards. 
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They are already in common 
use here, at such places as air¬ 
ports where good security is 
necessary. Most public tran¬ 
sport authorities in Britain now 
offer commuters and tourists 
photo cards as part of season 
tickets for some forms of public 
transport. 

Many condominium 
developments in the United 
States and Europe attract ten¬ 
ants by providing social facili¬ 
ties such as swimming pools, 
tennis courts, dance and dining 
areas and use photo cards to 
ensure that such areas arc re¬ 
served for tenants only. 

Twenty-one American states 
and more than 20 countries use 
photograph cards for driving 
licenses, and such cards are 
often demanded by clubs, 
liquor stores and restaurants to 
ensure dial customers are not 
under-age. 

A few years ago, Interbank, 


the organisation that operates 
Master Charge, evaluated the 
security of photo identification, 
and found although 3 million 
portrait cards had been issued, 
there had been only four fraud 
attempts - none of them suc¬ 
cessful. 

More recently, a bank in the 
United States studied the im¬ 
pact of portrait cards. They 
found rhat placing a photo on 
their cards cut fraud losses by 
almost 96 per cent. Another 
study found that frauds cashing 
welfare cheques in New York 
city was reduced by 90 per cent 
following implementation of a 
photo identification system. 
The savings have amounted to 
millions of dollars. 

Rut, photos or not, trustee 
banks have a fair way to go in 
catch up with their fellow Visa 
operators in New Zealand, with 
National cards up to 90,000 
members and BNZ at about 
130,000. 


Insurance companies, mer¬ 
chant banks, NZ United Cor¬ 
poration and Broadbank have 
an investment management 
role. 

Insurance brokers Bowring 
Burgess and banks such as the 
ANZ and BNSW have man¬ 
agement subsidiaries, all fier¬ 
cely competitive and, accord¬ 
ing to Goldbergs, with charges 
rather lower than would be 
expected. 

Fees vary from company to 
company, based on amount 
invested, market value or in¬ 
come, or a combination. 

For example, one man¬ 
agement service charges a basic 
fee of $500 plus a sliding scale 
from 0.5 per cent in the first 
$500,000 to 0.1 per cent of 
amounts in excess of $10 mil¬ 
lion. This works out at a $2000 
fee for $500,000 (0.6 per cent), 
$12,500 for $5 million (0.25 per 
cent), $18,750 for $10 million 
(0.1875 per cent), all annually. 

Another’s fees are calculated 
on annual premium income of 
ihefund. A premium income of' 
$300,000 a year would attract a 
fee of $2,175 (0.73 per cent), 
income of $500,000 would at¬ 
tract $2,575 (0.52 percent) and 
$1 million $3575 (0.3575 per 
cent), with a minimum of $1065 

Figures show that the per¬ 
formance of a portfolio needs to 
be improved by the man¬ 
agement company only slightly 
for it to earn more than its fees. 

Goldbergs point out that 
realisation of this is slowly 
spreading: it pays to spend 
money on expertise. 
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Computers 


Techs getting 
the job 

by Stephen Bell 

DIRECTOR-General of 
Education* Bill Renwick sees 
technical colleges becoming "a 
focus” for training teachers to 
handle the computer courses 
becoming increasingly neces¬ 
sary in our schools, 

The colleges, he said, form a 
very good existing network of 
knowledge in thecomputer and 
microprocessor field. He 
envisages the colleges co-ope¬ 
rating with teachers’ training 
colleges to supply the training 
requirements. 

Final organisation of train¬ 
ing will have to wait for a 
“policy commitment ' 1 by the 
department on the computer 
education front — o commit¬ 
ment that is not likely tocmcrgc 
until next year. 

Parallel with investigating 
teacher training, the depart¬ 
ment is formulating basic 
courses in computing and 
"computer appreciation" for 


schools, and is looking into the 
question of suitable computing 
equipment {NBR October 27). 

This is seen in some quarters 
as taking the department dan¬ 
gerously close to involvement 
with commercial computing 
ventures, but Renwick says that 
the situation with computers is 
no different from that with 
books. The department advises 
booksellers on its needs and 
clearly influences their deci¬ 
sions on stockholdings, but 
could hardly be accused of in¬ 
volving itself in the bookselling 
business. 

The department would have 
to continue to draw a dear line 
berween its "professional" in¬ 
volvement with computing and 
the commercial and technical 
involvement of outside bodies 
such as manufacturers and the 
Development Finance Corpo¬ 
ration, he said, and this would 
obviously require some care. 

Renwick, addressing the In¬ 
stitute of Public Administra¬ 
tion on “Youth, Employment 
and the Role of Schools”, 
identified the spread of 
"computer and micro-chip 


technology” as one of the 
changing factors of the em¬ 
ployment situation that 
required attention by educa¬ 
tionalists. 

A basic and perhaps neg¬ 
lected requirement, he said, was 
the introduction of “keyboard 
skills”. While enough, perhaps 
too many, girls looked to a ca¬ 
reer centred rounda typewriter, 
boys did not often have the 
opportunity of being trained in 
fluent operation of the 
keyboards which increasingly 
constitute the user interface to 
the computer. 

“Demystification” of the 
computer also ranked as a high 
priority, and this was reflected 
in the department’s plans for a 
fourth-form “computer 

awareness” course. 

“A major objective”, said 
Renwick, “must be to allay any 
fear or apprehension associated 
with the computer and as¬ 
sociated technology; to remove 
prejudice formed through ig¬ 
norance, to instil some con¬ 
fidence in using the machine 
and to counter the popular 
image of the computer as a 


superhuman intelligence. At 
the same time, it is important to 
convey a realistic impression of 
the true capabilities of the ma¬ 
chine.” 

A longer, more specialised 
course, probably in the sixth- 
form, would be aimed at in¬ 
creasing awareness of “the 
range of current vocational 
opportunities in the computer 
indusrry”. This course would 
involve considerable 

“hands on” computer use. 

As a third facet, the use of 
computers as “teaching tools” 
in other subjects was being in¬ 
vestigated. 

Overseas, such computer 
education as has developed 


teaching materials like 
correspondence courses. It was 
essential to back them up with 
adequate tutor-student and 
student-student communica¬ 
tions. 

Asked whether he felt the 
Education Department was a 
little late in gening into com¬ 
puter schooling, he contended 
that the fast progress of the 
technology made it difficult to 
decide when to jump into an 
educational effort. There was 
always the danger of starting off 
in one direction to find the 
technology taking a different 
route. 


December 8. 


But the biggest disappoint, 
ment generally, about the m 
machine has been the delivery 

time. Anyone whowantBa30si 

can not expect to get one until 

around mid-1982. 

More immediate interest 
would seem to lie with the m 
“entry level” 3033 model, fe 
3033 Group S, which IBM 
announced at the same time, 
and the price reductions and 
power increases on existira 
3033 models. 

This could well increase the 
population of 3033s in the 
country. 

First local beneficiary ofihe 
announcements will be Da¬ 
tabank, whose 3033N receivcsa 
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Ex-publisher moves into property development 


Market unsure 

spontaneously hTs'had Tmath^ 0 fbigIieWlBM 
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not see this as being the case 
here. Maths teachers, he said 
“do not s« themselves as 
computer experts”. 

While some of the "routine 
stuff’ of teaching could be 
turned over to “reaching ma¬ 
chines" of the Control Data 
Plato type, these suffered from 
a lack of human interaction 
characteristic of other “inert” 
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WORD PROCESSING BRIEFING 


The Best Word Process tug Machine ; As 1980 draws to a close and you start to gather ideas 
about how you might address your Word Processing requirements in 1981, I felt that it 
night be worthwhile to give you some assistance by. telling you how to identify the best 
Word Processing machine. 

I won't be discussing machine models and will hardly mention the technology because to do 
so might get in the way of a much more important consideration. The "message 1 of this 
Briefing is thal the REST Word Processing machine is the one that is BEST for you. 

All businesses differ. Even departments within businesses have different requirements. 
Word Processing itBelf is made up of a lot of different activities. It isn't feasible or 
economical to have any one piece of equipment address all kinds of businesses and a LI 
departmental requirements. That's why IBM produces many different but compatible units. 

For example consider these differences and compare them to what goes on in your office: 

Print Intensive v Keyboard Intensive : The end-product of Word Processing is words - 
usually, but not always, words on paper. A Will, or a Sales Proposal or a set of 
Engineering Specifications may require comparatively little direct keyboard activity by^ 
the operator in order that several thousand words be printed. For these "print intensive" 
activities you will need a machine which is designed to handle a lot of printing. A 
"golfbaLl" machine would sometimes be too slow, a "daisy-wheel" printer would be better 
but unless it could reliably and automatically feed cut sheets of paper and envelopes, 
print speed alone wouldn't be the full answer. The ideal printer for the "Print 
Intensive' 1 environment Ls an Inkjet printer with automatic paper and envelope handling, 
with automatic typestyle changes and very quiet printing. Its built for speed. 

On the other hand, considerations for a "keyboard intensive" application are very 
different. Here you would turn your attention to the ease with which the operator can get 
the words into memory and out to paper. Functions that are Important here are automatic 
centering, automatic decimal alignment and the ability to type the instructions for 
typestyle changes and layout changes within the text so that, no matter how many revision 
cycles the document undergoes, the format changes are not re-entered by the operator - the 
machine "remembers" and honours them. "Trail Printing" is another essential. This is 
the ability of the machine to print out each page aa you finish typing or revising it - 
rather than waiting till the end and having to wait for the machine to print the entire 
Job. Even sLow-speed printers shine at this because they still print very much faster 
than the operator can type. Trail Printing enables you to use a slow speed, inexpensive, 
printer and get productivity advantages of a fast printer. Its the "throughput" that 
counts. 

Compatibility : Within your business you may have two or more departments needing Word 
Processing each with different requirements. For example, Sales may be PRINT intensive - 
lota of proposals assembled from standard paragraphs and needing the highest possible 
quality. Engineering may go through seemingly endless cycles of revision on 
specifications for new products or submissions to a certifying authority. The secretaries 
in.Management may type unique letters at short notice and also confidential Board Reports 
which are repeatedly revised. Both Engineering and Management are KEYBOARD intensive with 
only occasional prLnt requirements. But you would waqt the machines there to be 
compatible- with the machine in Sales for those occasions when you need to overflow work 
between departments. 

T he advice that 1 havo been giving you throughout .this year all tends towards this 
conclusion: The best Word Processing machine is the one that doeB what you. want for 

as long as you want and then permits you to add-on or modify your system with no financial 
or work-flow penalties. 

The best .Ward Processing machine is the one that’s best for you. Isn't it nice to have a 
range to Chose from? • • 


Herry Chris ty a - I'll be in touch again next year!.. 


‘ AN uncertain atmosphere has 
greeted the long anticipated 
start to IBM’s H Scries — un¬ 
certainty as to how relevant the 
machine is to the market here. 

With twice the power of 
IBM’s previous largest 
processor, the 3033, and a 
price-tag of $4.5m, before tax, 
the newly-announced 3081 
becomes IBM’s new top-of- 
ihe-line computer. 

A number of innovations in 
the hardware “architecture” 
continue the price-perfor¬ 
mance improvement, now a 
commonplace in the industry. 

The impact is by no means as 
great as the release of the 4300 
two years ago. Then the 
claimed improvement was four 
to one; now it is merely twofold, 
and even to achieve that, IBM 
has had to put two processors 
working in parallel in the one 
box. 

IBM and some customers see 
the price as the governing fac¬ 
tor. A user able to afford the 
machine will probably find the 
work to put on it. 

“Increased performance at 
the same price”, said one user 
“lets you do things (on the 
computer) that previously 
weren’t economically viable”. 

Others look at the two 3033s, 
so far installed in New Zealand, 
and cannot help but be sceptical 
about the local relevance of the 
new-big box. 


the surface, to have injected 
new life into the 3033s, which 
many observers expected to be 
short-lived machines quickly 
superseded by the new range. 

Some American commenta¬ 
tors are still sceptical, pointing 
to the traditional indusin- 
weather-vane, the puitiuse- 
to-lease ratio. 

The 3033s has a purchw 
price of about 18 time! its 
monthly lease rate, a low ratio, 
designed to encourage pur¬ 
chase, and thus indicating a 
relatively short-lived product. 
The obvious pointer is toeiiher 
a lower model in the new series 
or a more powerful 4300, in 
fairly short order. 

In the meantime, IBM's 
current range of medium-kip 
processors is divided firmly 
into three: the 4300s; what is 
becoming a 3033 “series' (the 
3031 and 3032 arc as goal is 
dead); and the new 3081 at the 

interestingly, between 3033 
. models and between 4W 
models, IBM is increasing!' 
introducing "fidd “F 
gradability." A low nrnM * 
the series can be converted »» 

more powerful model by 
ding or substituting parts- 
This is a particularly attrac¬ 
tive option in this country, #) 
the prices of all hardware in¬ 
flated by high sales tax tat*_ 


by Gordon McLauchlan 

JOHN David Robinson - 
former director of Robinson 
uid Rezler Associates Ltd, a 
company that published City 
Girl magazine - has been 
operating in real estate, 
property development and 
bouse removals. 

City GH under its previous 
ownership, was mentioned in 
the Auckland Star's series of 
snides on the “Mr Asia” drug 
ring. Harry Lewis, a fellow di¬ 
rector with Robinson, was al¬ 
legedly murdered by a drug 
syndicate. 

Robinson was negotiating a 
deal with AHI to build ski 
lodges in association with the 
Turoa Skifield near Ohakunc. 

AHI claims it withdrew 
from a deal before it was com¬ 
pleted, but Robinson notified 
them that his solicitors were 
investigating whether to use 
ihecompany. That was several 
weeks ago. AHI says it has 
heard no more. 

Robinson was trading under 
Arc-Horn Holdings for his 
proposed development at Tu¬ 
na. 

More recently, he has been 
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involved in real esratc deals 
under the trading name of Villa 
Specialities. 

He has applied to the court 
for a lien to be placed on the 
property of one of his clients. 

Robinson arranged to buy a 
house for removal in Remuera 
Road from Chase Holdings 
Ltd, which wanted to develop 
the site. He paid a deposit of 
$2000 (it is understood the full 
purchase price was $4000). 

Robinson then sold the 
house to a Mr and Mrs D Paul 
for resiting on a 17-acre 
property at Taupaki. The total 
deal was $18,500 - $ 11,100 as 
deposit (which was paid), with 
another $3700 when the house 
was on the trailer and $3700 
more when it was on the bicx:ks 
at Taupaki. 

The Pauls claim that they 
found immediately after the 
last tenants had left the house 
that the doors, carpets and light 
fi 11 i ngs had been removed. 
They later recovered one of the 
doors from a man to whom it 
had been sold. 

The Pauls soy the agreement 
was lor the house to be resiled 
during July but by the end of 


Motoring 


Todds top 
sales list 

NEW car registrations in Oc¬ 
tober have given Todd Motors 
its best result of the year. Todd 
franchise sale 1 , captured mure 
than 21 per cent of the new car 
market, making it the clear 
market leader. 

Ford Motor Company was 
displaced from number one 
slot in a turn-around that 
changed most market posi¬ 
tions. 

New Zealand Motor Cor¬ 
poration, riding on the Honda 
Civic wave, improved in recent 
months to second place wilh 
16.5 per cent of the sales. 

Vying for third place are 
Toyota and Ford, with their 
sales both securing about 16 
per cent of sales. 

Todds recorded more than 
900 sales of its Mirage/Lancer, 
followed by 570 Honda Civics. 

Other small cars, combined 
with these top-sellers, took 37 
per cent of all new sales. 

In the next category, 1300 to 
1600cc Honda Accord models 
are number one. 

This segment of the market 
now represents 26 per cent of 
new sales, well up on the share 
it had In the corresponding 
period last year. It has become 
more popular at the expense of 
both the smaller and larger size 
cars. 

The share for 1600s could 
grow even further, if the six 
month waiting list for a three- 
door Accord is any indication. 

The larger fours are still 
dominated by Cortina, al¬ 
though the Commodore 4 Is 
selling in good numbers, en¬ 
ough to give GM 12.5 per cent 

Large cars, with six and eight 
cylinder motors, are now ac¬ 
counting for only 7 per cent of 
the new market, half the level of 
a year ago. 

Japanese-sourced motorcars 
represented three out of every 
five new cars registered in 
October. 

The inew-car market con¬ 
tinues tq be buoyant, with 7261 
new.cars registered last month.. 
At that level there could well be 
over 75,000 new cars sold this 
year. 


that month nothing had been 
done. 

Chase Holdings prepared to 
sell the house again and the 
Pauls notified the police that 
they thought they were the 
victims of a confidence trick. 

As police inquiries began, 
Robinson paid the balance 
owing on the house because the 
time to remove it had expired. 

The Pauls then decided they 
would arrange to remove the 
house themselves. 

Paul, a builder, cut the house 


in half and had it resired at 
Taupaki. 

Robinson is now seeking a 
lien on the Taupaki property 
for $7440, the amount he 
would have received if he had 
resited the house. 

Recently, Robinson has: 

• Clinched a deal for a 
house in Herne Bay, but the 
cheque for the deposit was not 
honoured; 

• Moved into a deal to buy a 
house in Cockburn Street, 
Grey Lynn (but others in¬ 


volved say “there have been 
difficulties” and “the sale is not 
likely to go through now”). 

He is known to have entered 
other property negotiations. 

Both he and Robinson and 
Rezler Associates have been 
under investigation by the In¬ 
land Revenue Department. 

Robinson and Rezler As¬ 
sociates went into liquidation 
last year. 

Robinson was also a director 
of Robinson Rezler Associates 


Australia Ltd but resigned his 
directorship in October 1979. 
Other directors of the com¬ 
panies were Loise Eve Rezler, 
George Papaconstantinou and 
Harry Lewis. - 
NBR has made several at¬ 
tempts to contact Robinson 
and his wife Julia, a partner in 
Arc-Hom Holdings, through 
his former telephone number 
and the several lawyers he has 
used to represent him in busi¬ 
ness dealings. Wc have been 
unable to find his whereabouts. 


Now’s the time to make a very significant New Year’s resolution. 

“I’m going to save two hours 
every working day in 1981 !’ 

It’s not wishful thinking if you attend a Mackenzie Time Management Seminar, 
February 1981 in Auckland and Wellington. 

Full details from P.O. Box 10230, Wellington. 




Only the strong survive 

and few arrive in style 


HO 


FLIGHT DELTA 


FLIGHT INTERCONTINENTAL 



When you buy luggage, you can fell at a glance If It's got style. The real question is how long will It 
survive? Keep Its elegant shape and expensive finish in the bruising rough and tumble of long distance 

° ir tr F^aht Delta and Flight Intercontinental are both ranges of elegant high fashion luggage. More 
Important, they're strong ...to a point of being virtually IndesTructable. We say the most dependable 
luggage you can fly. 

FLIGHT DELTA FLIGHT INTERCONTINENTAL 

• Hlah Impact, tough wearing AB.S. shell - the • Rugged twin aluminium frames, 

strongest available. • Du Pont Cardura fatjrlc — high tenacity 

• Aluminium frame, wllh deep groove reinforcing 

• Ughlweight. _ . . ., 

• Protected recessed wheeh ond retroctable 
added handle 


podded nanaie 

• Recessed locks for extra safety. 

• Luxury grained finish. 


nylon fibre with double the tear strength 
and live times the abrasion resistance of 
canvas. 

Solid recessed locks. 

Tie-down straps Inside 
The chic, stylish look of canvas. 


Available at 


Flight The strongest case for doing things In style. 


Arirkland- Modern Bags Ltd, Smith & Caughey Ltd, The Investment Store, Baghdad Accessories Ltd. 
Farmers Trading Co Ltd, Premier Bags Ltd, Wanganui: W M Bourne & Son Ltd, Palmerston North: 
p D C Wellington: James Smith Ltd, Nash's Leather Arcade. & Variety Bags Ltd, D.I.C., 

ThP Investment Store, Lands Bags Ltd, Nelson: Janes Bags Ltd, Blenheim: J Hammerich Ltd, 

The Investment Store. Christchurch: J Ballantyne Ltd, Hay & Ball, Farmers & Haywrights Ltd, The 
imwd’riient Store Timaru: The Farmers. Oamaru: Friends Leather Ltd, Dunedin: Trents Leather, 
Turnbulls Saddlery Ltd, Invercargill: J E Watson Ltd. H & J Smith Ltd, 


















